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At  the  sight  of  the  title  one  would  expect  nothing 
more  from  this  work  than  a  medical  treatise,  or  rather 
an  essay  on  the  use  of  travel  in  the  cure  of  diseases 
It  partakes  very  much  of  this  nature;  yet  it  has  in¬ 
terwoven  into  every  paragraph  such  a  fund  of  enter¬ 
tainment  and  racy  humor,  that  it  may  be  read  with  a 
great  deal  of  profit  and  still  more  pleasure  by  the  man , 
in  thekrst  health,  as  well  as  by  the  mere  invalid. 

It  needed  not  the  imposing  title  of  “  Physician  Ex 
traordinary  to  the  King”  to  show  the  reader  that  tin 
author  is,  as  in  duty  bound,  a  thorough-bred  John 
Bull,  soul  and  body.  V*ou  can  discover  that  attribute 
in  the  masterly  style  in  which  he  finds  fault,  and  con¬ 
temns  the  French  people  and  their  country,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage : 

PAYS  DE  VAUD. 

To  traverse  “  the  long  rough  road  ”  between 
Paris  and  Poligny  is  bad  enough — to  describe 
it  would  be  worse — but  the  penalty  of  reading 
such  descriptions  would  be  worst  of  all !  Yet 
Reichard  and  Mrs.  Starke  inflict  this  last  pu¬ 
nishment  on  thousands  of  their  countrymen 
and  women  annually  !  Such  descriptions  are, 
after  all,  the  only  things  on  the  dull  and  dreary 
track,  which  arc  calculated  to  amuse  the  tra¬ 
veler.  It  is  really  wonderful  how  these  and 
other  writers  have  been  able  to  invest  the  coun¬ 
try  with  beauties  which  have  no  existence  but 
in  their  own  imaginations. 

Hia  language  is  quite  characteristic  also  in  this 
paragraph : 

JOIGNY. 

We  were  now  in  the  very  heart  of  the  wine 
country — the  head-quarters  of  Bacchus — where 
generous  Burgundy  was  flowing  in  every  di¬ 
rection,  being  the  height  of  the  vintage.  Yet 
the  towns  and  villages  presented  the  very  image 
of  desolation,  poverty,  and  despair!  Before 
retiring  to  rest  I  wandered  over  this  ancient 
town  ;  and  so  squalid  a  picture  of  want  and  de¬ 
cay  I  never  beheld  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  conscription  of  Napoleon  was 
still  in  full  operation — as  if  all  effective  strength 
— every  thing  that  could  cany  a  musket,  serve 
for  a  mark  to  be  shot  at,  or  furnish  any  materiel 
of  war,  had  been  swept  away,  and  nothing  left 
but  old  men  and  women,  dirty  children,  the  sick 
and  the  lame,  to  cultivate  the  fields !  The 
houses  appeared  to  be  mouldering  into  dust, 
and  the  people  to  be  half-starved.  Doubtless 
the  dreadfully  depressed  state  of  the  wine  trade 
in  France,  for  many  years  past,  has  led  to  this 


superlative  degree  of  misery  and  poverty  among 
the  inhabitants  of  those  provinces  where  the 
grape  is  the  staple  commodity.  It  has  been 
stated,  on  good  authority,  that,  in  many  of  the 
vine-countries,  the  wine  was  not  worth  more 
than  the  cask  in  which  it  was  contained.  If 
we  may  judge  by  the  wretched  appearance  of 
the  people  and  of  the  towns  in  Burgundy,  and 
more  especially  by  Joigny  and  the  neighboring 
villages,  w’e  might  conclude  that  the  wine  was 
not  worth  more  than  the  hoops  of  the  cask  !  1 

wish  the  English  fanners,  a  race  of  beings  that 
have  been  characterized  for  gnimbling  and  dis¬ 
content  ever  since  the  days  of  V’irgil — 

*'  O  PortunatnA  nimluin  aI  aub  bona  norint,” 

could  be  dropped  down  in  the  heart  of  France, 
Spain,  or  Italy,  for  one  week,  to  stare,  and 
starve,  and  grow’l,  and  gripe,  on  the  sour  wine 
and  sandy  bread  of  their  continental  neighbors  ! 
Surely  they  would  hail  the  chalky  clittV,  of  their 
native  Isle  with  pleasure,  and  enjoy  the  roast 
beef  and  brown  stout  of  Old  England  with  a 
better  relish  than  they  had  ever  done  before. 
“  Rem  carendo,  non  fruendo,  cognoscimus.” 

He  still  thinks  the  French  not  quite  incorrigible, 
but  likely  to  become  a  decent  son  of  people,  if  the\ 
continue  to  do  as  Uie  British  teach  them.  \>'itxicsr 
this  paragraph : 

PARIS. 

Paris  is  rapidly  improving  in  appearance  since 
the  termination  of  the  war,  and  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  intercourse  with  the  English.  Several 
portions  of  the  larger  streets  are  imitating 
London  by  the  acquisition  of  flag-stones  fur 
trottoirs,  and  gutters  at  the  sides  instead  of  the 
middle.  Nothing,  however,  but  a  most  de¬ 
structive  fire  and  a  Gallic  Nash  can  rescue 
Paris  from  the  humiliation  of  presenting  a 
striking  contrast  to  London  in  the  breadth  and 
cleanliness  of  the  streets — the  comfort  and  se¬ 
curity  of  pedestrians.  The  misery  inflicted  on 
the  immense  class  of  peripatetics  in  Paris,  by 
the  sharp  stones  of  the  pave,  continually  re¬ 
minds  one  of  the  to'-tures  experienced  by  Peter 
Pindar’s  Pilgrim,  while  hobbling  along  the  road, 

“  Damning  the  aouIa  and  bodicA  of  the  pesA,” 

with  which  his  shoes  were  filled  as  a  penance 
for  his  sins !  But  the  Fire-insurance  Compa¬ 
nies  are  the  Goths  and  Vandals  that  will  keep 
the  streets  of  Paris  in  darkness  for  ages  yet  to 
come.  There  is  now  no  chance  of  the  good 
old  times  of  Nero,  who  wanned,  widened,  and 
illuminated  the  streets  of  Rome,  while  fiddling 
to  the  moving  multitude  from  his  palace  on  the 
Palatine  Hill ! 

With  all  thia  fault-finding,  however,  he  baa  not  the 
most  profound  respect  for  London,  that  idol  of  hir 
beef-eating  countrymen.  "Modern  Babylon,”  and 


"  Babylon,”  are  the  principal  titles  ho  gives  to  that 
irrrat  city  of  the  Thames. 

With  all  the  nationality  and  aristocratic  feeling, 
which  a  man  directly  under  the  patronage  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty  must  feel,  there  is  much  good  sense  and  sound 
reasiming  in  his  remarks  upon  men  and  manners. 
We  select  the  following  par  example ; 

MONS  PALATINES. 

A  heap  of  dust  alone  remaiiiA  of  thee, 

’Tie  all  thou  an,  and  all  Uie  proud  shall  be- 

Passing  the  Arch  of  Titus  in  our  circuit  of 
the  Forum,  wc  come  to  the  Palatine  Hill, 
so  long  the  throne  of  the  haughty  Ca'snrs, 
whoso  imperial  rescripts  and  mandates  moved 
.the  mighty  engine  of  the  Roman  empire.  Its 
brow  is  still  encircled  by  a  coronet  of  moulder¬ 
ing  ruins ;  but  palaces  no  longer  crown  its 
head.  The  plough  and  the  planter  have  been 
there — and  the  fox,  roused  by  the  sound  of  hu¬ 
man  footsteps,  starts  from  his  den,  and  casts  a 
scow'ling  look  at  the  intrusive  stranger.  The 
clustering  vine  and  funereal  cypress,  just  em¬ 
blems  ot  that  medley  of  mirth  and  mortalitv 
which  constitutes  the  beginning  and  end  of  all 
earthly  things,  wave  over  I  hat  Mount  which  has 
witnessed  mure  vicissitudes  of  fortune  than 
poet’s  pen  or  painter’s  pencil  could  delineate  in 
a  hundred  years!  How  often  has  it  felt  the 
impetuous  storm  of  revolution,  and  the  slow 
corroding  tooth  of  time — the  embellishments  of 
peace,  and  the  ravages  of  war — the  voluptuous 
refinements  of  luxury,  and  the  tortuous  inven¬ 
tions  of  tyranny — the  corruscations  of  heaven- 
born  genius,  and  the  eclipses  of  Bceotian  intel¬ 
lect!  It  has  often  heard  the  cheering  voice  of 
exulting  Freedom — and  the  fearful  tocsin  of 
insurgent  Anarchy  ; — but  it  has  more  frequently 
felt  the  withering  grasp  of  iron  Dt'spotism — it 
has  even  bowed  its  proud  head  beneath  a  fo¬ 
reign  yoke ! 

The  sight  of  localities  famed  in  classic  talc 
or  solemn  history,  most  powerfully  stimulates 
the  memory,  and  draws  forth  from  the  deepest 
I  recesses  of  its  magic  granary,  the  earliest  fruits 
|of  our  intellectual  labors.  Over  these  airy 
I  figures,  resuscitated  from  their  mystic  abodes, 
an  excited  imagination  pours  a  flood  of  mel¬ 
lowed,  but  variegated  light — 

\V’hil<>  rvrry  form  that  Fancy  ran  repair, 

From  dull  Ohiirion  kIows  divinely  there ! 

If  the  ranges  of  fantastic  clouds  that  sometimes 
hover  along  the  western  horizon,  on  autumnal 
evenings,  incessantly  changing  their  shapes 
and  hues  under  the  radiation  of  the  solar  beams, 
are  capable  of  exercising  the  fancy  in  shadow¬ 
ing  forth  the  transitory  representations  of  cas¬ 
tles,  mountains,  temples,  cities — in  short,  every 
figure  and  combination  of  figures  that  had  been 
previously  impressed  on  the  memory  through 
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the  medium  of  the  senses  and  of  the  imagina-i  companion  of  the  careless  student,  subject  to  all  the 
tion — the  Palatine  Mount,  viewed  from  thcl  thumbing,  pencil-marks,  and  dog’s-ears,  which  must 
Tower  of  the  Capitol,  is  still  better  calculated  I  inevitably  be  its  fate.  But  a  good  thing  is  seldom  too 
to  call  forth  the  waking  dreams  of  a  philosophic !  good.  &  much  for  its  typographic  execution 


mind,  and  conjure  up  a  series  of  vistas  present¬ 
ing  the  most  interesting  phantasmagoria  ever 
contemplated  by  the  mental  eye. 

Between  the  straw-covered  shed  of  Romu- 
LLs,*  and  the  bannered  camp  of  Genseric, 
(embracing  twelve  centuries,)  what  gorgeous 
structures  have  been  piled,  like  Pelion  upon 
Ossa,  on  tliat  mound  of  earth — each  the  anxious 
care,  the  secret  pride,  the  final  disappointment, 
of  its  tran.sitory  architect,  its  momentary  pos¬ 
sessor!  Pig-styes,  cabbage-beds,  artichokes, 
and  lines  of  sober  ilex,  now  cover  the  spots 
where  stood  the  temples  of  her  gods — the  pa¬ 
laces  of  her  Cffsars — the  domis  ai  rea  of  her 
Nero — the  halls  of  her  philosophers,  poets. 


nic  work,  as  is  evident,  is  originally  German.  The 
scene  of  so  much  improvement  in  the  art  of  teaching 
seldom  ofTers  books  of  less  than  ordinary  value.  The 
less  so  when  associated  with  the  name  of  such  a  I 
mathematician  as  Meier  Hirsch,  one  of  the  ablest  in  B 
Europe.  * 

So  many  improvements  have  been  added  to  the 
common  stock  of  petlagogic  lore  since  our  days  ol 
=  study,  and  even  since  our  days  of  teaching,  that  we 
hardly  know  how  to  judge  of  the  utility  of  any  sys¬ 
tem.  The  old  practice  of  comprising  catechetical 
exercises,  with  questions  and  answers  constantly  be¬ 
fore  the  eye  of  the  pupil,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  exploded. 
In  this  work,  a  few  questions  are  given  without  an- 
,  giving  a  fair  opportunity  for  the  pupil  to  show 


Though  few  may  mourn  thine  absence  from  the  earth, 
Save  those  who  wear  thy  name  upon  their  hearts, 
Yet  I  am  one — I  ieave  the  halia  of  mirth. 

To  nurse  the  wo  that  lives — the  tear  that  starts — 

To  morrow,  must  I  say  a  wild  *  farewell’ 

To  what  remains  of  thee— thou  loveliest — 

Sad  tones  will  float  from  out  the  solemn  bell, 

Then  all  be  silent — and  thyself  at  rest- 


If  foolish  prhle^  frenzied  ai.tbition,  and  pur-  •‘rengthen  hts  judgment,  and  spread  out  the 
blind  power,  were  capable  of  taking  lessons !  But  m  genera^  the  examples 

from  the  past,  of  holding  converse  with  the  =  *“hout  comment,  leaving  the  pupil  to  he 

dead,  the  Palatine  Mount  might  prove  a  S  of  ^is  own  ingenuity,  and  the  lectures  of  the 

school  of  no  ordinary  instructions.  There  ig  living  teacher,  either  of  which  are  more  permanently 
scarcely  a  grain  of  dust  on  that  once  castellated  i  beneficial  to  him  than  a  volume  of  elucidations,  which 
eminence,  which  has  not,  at  some  former  pe-  arc  not  remembered  because  so  easily  comprehended, 
riod,  been  animated  by  the  vital  spark,  and'  - 

formed  a  component  part  of  some  living  ma-?  .^he  author  of  Uie  following  ctTusion,  we  arc  proud 
If  these  silent  atoms,  these  mouldering^ 


chine.  n  mcot;  Diit;iiv  aiuiiio,  iin;oc  iiiuuiuviiiiu  E ,  _i  _  -j  .1 _ 

^  1.  .1  to  say,  has  made  the  Euterpciad  the  medium  of  more 

ruins,  had  tongues  to  relate  the  secret  history 5,.  •'  u-  ,  » 

”,  11  .L  1 1*  I  than  one  of  hts  brilliant  productions.  His  studies  arc 

of  the  Palati.ne,  human  ears  would  not  be  able! .  . 

to  endure  the  whole  recital  of  the  tragic  tale.  S 
Enough,  however,  has  been  spared  by  thei^^V^V^- 

scythe  of  Time,  and  rescued  from  the  ravages :  their  precision  of  diction  a  sort  of  defiimce  in 

of  barbarism,  to  furnish  sermons  of  morality  =  must,  at  some  future  day,  if  he  per- 

and  wisdom  to  all  succeeding  generations.  I  ‘farcer  so  well  begun,  beget  a  fame  not 

The  history  of  the  Palatine  Hill  miaht  offerh^i'y '‘'^“S^ht  out  in  the  dull  routine  of  the  jurist, 
lessons  of  humility  to  the  great,  and  ot  content-  S  Bis  devotion  to  the  muses,  while  it  fills  the  head,  too 
ment  to  the  lowly— of  moderation  to  princes  I ‘>ften  leaves  Uic  pockcU  empty;  while  the  study  of 
and  fidelity  to  subjects— of  veracity  to  courtiers  [the  law  takes  quite  another  channel  of  public  atten- 
— of  nrobitv  to  statesmen— of  temnerance  to  "tion.  We  hope  Mr.  Ainsworth’s  talents  will  find  that 


— of  probity  to  statesmen — of  temperance  to  1  tion.  We  hope 
ambition,  love,  avarice,  and  every  tempestuous  n  medium  between  the  two  studies,  which  shall  be  pro¬ 
passion  that  agitates  the  soul  of  man  during  his  |  Stable  to  the  lovers  of  poetry  and  himself  at  the  same 
brief  sojourn  on  the  surface  of  that  orb  troiii;timc.- Eo.  Eutkrpeiad. 
which  he  emerges,  eyes  a  few  revolving  suns,i 
shakes  off  his  little  tenement  of  clay — and  va- 
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nishes — back  to  mother  Earth,  or  forward  to  a 
new  scene  of  existence  ! 

If  the  black  and  bloody  deeds,  the  reckless 
murders,  the  savage  cruelties,  the  unutterable 
iniquities,  perpetrated  on  or  emanating  frum[ 
that  far-fameil  Mount,  have  sunk,  with  tbeirj 
merciless  agents,  into  everlasting  repose,  or| 
evaporated  into  annihilation  with  the  last  scin¬ 
tillations  of  vitality — it  is  impossible  to  suppose  p 
that  a  hand  of  w’isdom  constructed  the  uni-^ 
verse,  or  a  spirit  of  justice  can  preside  over  itsj 

laws  !  To  the  materialist,  then,  we  may  say— i  Alr-^arth-Bro  iUeiu,  as  the  .Hadowt  thrown 

By  tho  dim  taper,  on  the  dimmer  wall ; 
Stranie  beauty  dwella  upon  that  marble  brow. 


RcBtIng  In  death — the  loved — the  beautiful — 
Gone  like  a  line  of  moonlight  from  the  earth  ; 
No  longer  with  a  voice  the  heart  to  lull, 

Or  a  light  foot  to  mark  the  tonea  of  mirth  ; 
Yet  even  now,  as  though  that  voice  again 
Might  come,  there  Is  a  smile  upon  thy  lip, 
Parted  and  pure  as  in  hours  faded — when 
It  had  with  buoyant  life,  sweet  fellowship. 


It  Is  the  solemn  midnight— and  alone, 

1  watch  with  thee,  I  worshiped,  most  of  all — 


“  utrum  horuni  mavis  accipe. 

To  conclude  our  present  remarks,  we  find  much 
interest  in  the  perusal  of  this  volume.  It  is  neatly 
printed,  and  is  affordec!  at  a  moderate  price  for  worlu 
of  the  kind.  We  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  topics^ 
embraced  in  it  for  future  remarks. 


Though  heart  and  hand  are  passionlrns  and  cold  ; 
I  call  to  thought  thy  love — thine  early  vow. 

And  scarce  can  think  thy  sands  of  life  are  told : 


*  Is  it  not  astonishing  that  the  classical  Eustars  should 
place  the  humble  palace  of  Bomulus  on  the  Capitoline  hill  t 
—St*  VqI.  i.  f.  364. 
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And  yet  they  are— fTom  many  an  eye  now  hid 
By  alumber’s  vail,  the  burning  tears  will  fall 
To-morrow — gleaming  on  the  coflin  lid 
Like  gems,  ere  they  are  shrouded  in  the  pall. 
The  sun  will  trace  a  golden  path  in  heaven, 
The  summer  winds  will  curl  the  ocean  wave ; 
Yat  ere  the  sun  is  sunk,  or  wave  Is  even. 

Thou  wilt  bs  sleeping  in  the  lonely  grave, 


This  is,  without  exception,  the  most  elegant  school 
hook  we  ever  saw.  Printed  in  the  neatest  possible 
manner,  with  a  beautiful  type,  on  fine  paper,  and,  for 

the  first  edition  of  a  mathematical  work,  remarkably  |  or  uiti^'  wTh*!  founCa  mystcrlous’^nC 
free  from  errora,  it  reaUy  looka  cruel  to  make  it  the  g  Where’er  iu  watera  kiss  the  bending  sedge. 


No  more  to  see  the  bright  end  quiet  stsrs. 

Alts  dimpUt  0%  tk*  thu  ekttk  *f  tk*  sty. 

Or  msrk  the  moving  of  the  cloudy  cars, 

When  o’er  their  forms  the  stilly  moonbesnis  lie ; 

No  more  to  feel  the  softnoee  of  the  plant, 

Which  starts  and  Uoesoma  by  the  streamlet’s  edge. 


Those  materials  which  we  possess  for  giving 
an  account  of  Jewish  music,  arc  to  be  found  in 
the  scriptures  in  their  most  authentic  shape ; 
and  the  first  mention  we  find  in  sacred  writ  of 
either  the  vocal  or  instrumental  department  of 
this  science,  after  the  deluge,  and  prior  to  the 
exodus,  is  the  passage  where  Laban  reproaches 
Jacob  with  stealing  away  from  him  secretly,  in¬ 
stead  of  telling  him  of  his  intended  departure, 
that  he  might  nave  sent  him  “  away  with  mirth 
and  with  songs,  with  tabret  and  with  harp.”* 
As  Laban,  however,  was  a  Syrian,  this  inci¬ 
dental  mention  rather  relates  to  the  Syrian 
than  to  Hebrew  music.  Nothing  farther  occurs 
relative  to  this  science  till  the  departure  of  the 
children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  and  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host  in  the  Red 
On  tliis  occasion,  jMoses  composed  that 


sublime  ode — the  earliest  specimen  of  epic 
poetry  extant — which  is  found  in  the  15th  chap¬ 
ter  of  Exodus ;  in  which  he  extols  tho  great¬ 
ness  of  God’s  power,  displayed  in  the  signal 
victory  he  has  just  achieved  for  his  people,  and 
his  boundless  mercy  towards  Israel.  It  would 
appear,  that,  in  performing  this  ode,  the  Israel¬ 
ites  were  divided  into  two  great  choirs, — Moses 
and  Aaron  being  at  the  head  of  tlie  men,  and 
Miriam  at  the  head  of  the  women. f  Whilst 
the  former  sang  the  canticle,  the  latter  would 
appear  to  have  answered  them  by  rejieating  the 
first  stanza,  accompanying  their  singing  with 
the  sound  of  tabrets,  or  timbrels,  and  with 
dancing. 

After  this  period,  there  is  frequent  mention 
of  music  in  holy  writ,  as  connected  with  the 
religious  ceremonies  of  the  Jew’s;  and  of  what¬ 
ever  nature  this  music  was,  we  must  conclude 
that  it  was  derived  from  Egypt.  St.  Stephen, 
when  pleading  before  the  Jews,  said,  that  Mo¬ 
ses  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egj’ptians  and  we  are  informed,  by  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  that  he  was  instructed,  in  his 
maturer  age,  by  the  Egyptians,  in  all  the  liberal 
sciences ;  “  but  above  all,  in  medicine  and  mu¬ 
sic.”}  No  doubt,  therefore,  he  imparted  this 
knowledge  to  the  people  over  whom  he  ruled : 
and  that  from  the  application  of  music  at  first 
to  religious  rites  and  the  military  art,  it  became, 
at  length,  generally  diffused  amongst  the  people. 

Mr.  Nathan  II  says,  that  the  recitative  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  was  derived  from  the 
IjJewB,  it  being  in  use  amongst  the  latter  in  the 
earliest  patriarchal  times.  The  chanting  or  re¬ 
citative  was  then,  and  is  now,  he  tells  us,  “  ma- 
terially  connected  with  their  religious  ceremo¬ 
nies  :”  and  they  “  chant,  with  peculiar  pathos 
and  effect,  (in  a  style  of  recitative,)  the  whole 
of  the  Bible,  after  the  manner  it  was  delivered 


*  Gpn.  xxxi.  26,  27. 

t  From  the  exprrsnons  here  uifd,  it  la  evident  thit  muoic 
was  not  a  recent  invention,  nor  of  exelasive  use.  It  is  said, 
"And  Miriam  the  prophetess  took  a  timbrel  in  her  band-; 
and  all  the  women  went  out  after  her  with  Umbrels,  and  with 
dances.’’ — Exodus,  xv.  20.  If  this  had  been  an  innovation, 
tU  tke  teamen  could  not  have  been  performers  on  the  timbreL 
This  instrument  is  the  tympanum,  or  tabret,  used  in  the  East 
to  the  present  day;  and  appears  to  be  precisely  the  same 
with  the  modem  lambourine. 

t  AcU  vU.  22.  %  Stramal,  lib.  I. 

||  Ettoj)  on  tke  Hittory  and  Tkeory  of  Mtuic,  p.  42. 
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to  them  from  the  mouth  of  Moses,  as  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  he  received  it  from  Mount  Sinai.” 

Both  vocal  and  instrumental  music  were 
greatly  improved  by  David,  whose  genius  for 
that  science,  ”  and  his  attachment  to  the  study 
and  practice  of  it,  as  well  as  the  great  number 
of  musicians  appointed  by  him  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  could 
not  fail  to  extend  its  influence,  and  augment  its 
perfections.”*  We  are  told,  that  ”  David,  and 
all  the  house  of  Israel,  played  before  the  Ix)rd 
on  all  manner  of  instruments,  made  of  fir-wood ; 
even  on  harps,  and  on  psalteries,  and  on  tim¬ 
brels,  and  on  comets,  and  on  cymbal8.”t  See¬ 
ing  that  the  Levites  were  numerous,  and  not 
employed,  as  formerly,  in  carrying  the  boards, 
vails,  and  vessels  of  the  tabernacle,  its  abode 
being  fixed  at  Jerusalem,  he  appointed  four 
thousand  of  them  **  to  praise  the  Lord  with  in¬ 
struments  which  he  made  to  praise  therewith 
and  the  number  of  such  as  were  instructed  and 
cunning  in  song,  was  two  hundred  fourscore  and 
eight.}  Asaph,  Ileman,  and  Jeduthun,  were 
chiefs  of  the  music  of  the  tabernacle,  under 
David.  Asaph  had  four  sons,  Jeduthun  six, 
and  Heman  fourteen.  These  twenty-four  sons 
of  the  three  great  masters  had  the  four  thou¬ 
sand  Levites  divided  amongst  them,  to  officiate, 
by  courses,  before  the  altar  of  burnt  sacrifices, 
round  which  they  were  ranged  in  order;  those 
of  the  family  of  Kohath  were  in  the  middle, 
those  of  Merari  on  the  left,  and  those  of  Gcr- 
shom  on  the  right  hand. 

The  king  also  had  his  own  particular  music. 
Asaph  was  chief  master  of  music  to  king  Da¬ 
vid  ;  and  females  appear  to  have  formed  part  of 
the  band  of  musicians,  whose  services  were 
called  into  request  to  contribute  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  sovereign  of  Israel. 

Solomon,  David’s  son  and  successor,  evi¬ 
dently  encouraged  music.  We  are  told,  that 

ho  spake  three  thousand  proverbs,  and  his 
songs  were  a  thousand  and  five  ;”||  and  he  him¬ 
self  says,  “  I  gat  me  men-singers  and  women- 
singers,  and  the  delights  of  the  sons  of  men,  as 
musical  instruments,  and  that  of  all  sorts. ”T! 
Josephus  tells  us,  that  the  number  of  musicians 
employed  by  this  great  prince  at  the  dedication 
of  the  temple,  was  two  hundred  thousand  ;  but 
this  must  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  that  histo¬ 
rian’s  inaccuracies. 

Females,  as  well  as  males,  it  would  appear, 
sang  in  the  temple.  They  vfcrc  generally  the 
daughters  of  Levites ;  and  the  ninth  psalm  is 
addressed  to  Bcnaiah,  chief  of  the  band  ot 
young  women  who  officiated  in  the  services  of 
religion. 

'The  music  performed  in  the  temple  was  pro¬ 
bably  in  the  diatonic  scale,  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  of  the  most  magnificent  kind.  The 
Babylonish  captivity  swept  away  all  traces  of  it 
for  a  time ;  but  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  restored 
the  pomps  and  ceremonies  of  the  law,  and  re¬ 
established  the  worship  of  God  in  his  holy 
house ;  and  amongst  the  rest,  “  they  set  the 
priests  in  their  apparel,  with  trumpets,  and  the 
Levites,  the  sons  of  Asaph,  with  cymbals,  to 
praise  the  Lord,  after  the  ordinance  of  David, 
king  of  Israel.  And  they  sang  together  in 
voice,  in  praising  and  giving  thanks  unto  the 
Lord.”**  Judas  Maccabeus  also,  after  having 
purged  the  temple  of  the  Syrian  abominations, 
celebrated,  with  the  same  solemnities,  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  a  new  altar  to  the  true  God ;  and  we 


*  Bcsmbt’i  HiMoiy,  i.  333. 

t  3  Sam.  vi.  5.  In  all  Uie  transItUong  th«ge  instnimentt 
are  diferently  named ;  in  the  Syriac  they  are  called  cithara, 
pealtery,  cymbal,  and  cUtrum. 
t  1  Chron.  uili.  5.  4  Ibid.  xxr.  7. 

II  1  Kinga,  iv.  33.  %  Eccle*.  U.  8. 

••  Ezra  ill,  10, 11. 


learn  from  Josephus,  that  the  use  of  this  sacred 
music  was  continued  up  to  the  destruction  of 
the  edifice. 

The  Hebrews  frequently  attributed  their  suc¬ 
cess  in  battle  to  the  animation  given  to  the 
troops  by  the  trumpets;  and  singers  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  go  out  before  the  army.*  The  pro- 
phets  appear  to  have  accompanied  Iheir  sacred 
etfusions  with  music  ;f  and  the  priests  were  mu¬ 
sicians  hereditarily,  and  by  office.  Josephus 
tells  us,  that  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  this 
“peculiar  people”  were  not  complete  without 
music  ;  that  the  number  of  flute- players  in  the 
processions  on  that  occasion  sometimes  amount¬ 
ed  to  several  hundreds ;  and  that  the  attendance 
of  the  guests  frequently  continued  for  some 
days.  Besides  the  use  of  flutes,  a  woman,  it 
appears,  was  hired  to  weep;  for  Maimonides 
says,  that  “the  husband,  upon  the  death  of  a 
wife,  was  obliged  to  provide  mourners  to  weep 
at  her  funeral,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country.  That  the  poorest  persons  amongst 
the  Israelites  never  engaged  less  than  two  flutes 
and  one  mourner ;  and  if  rich,  the  expense  and 
pomp  of  the  ceremony  were  proportioned  to  the 
dignity  of  the  husband.” 

Dr.  Burney  observes, — “  All  that  has  hitherto 
been  collected,  relative  to  the  music  of  the  He¬ 
brews,  shows  that  it  was  in  general  use  amongst 
them,  from  the  time  of  their  quitting  Egj’pt  till 
they  ceased  to  be  a  nation ;  but  what  kind  of 
music  it  was  with  which  they  were  so  much  de¬ 
lighted,  no  means  are  now  left  to  determine  ;”J 
for  the  Jews  had  no  characters  peculiar  to  mu¬ 
sic,  and  the  melodies  used  in  their  religious  ce¬ 
remonies,  have  at  all  times  been  entirely  tradi¬ 
tional,  with  the  exception  of  the  chanting  the 
Bible,  for  which  they  have  had  characters  about 
13tX)  years. 

“  VVhen  Moses  received  the  law  on  Mount  Si¬ 
nai,”  says  Mr.  Nathan,}  after  Rabbi  Schele- 
inoth  Jarchi,  “  it  was  given  to  him  not  only  with 
the  sound  of  trumpcts,||  but  with  song  also. 
The  Jews  have,  in  consequence,  been  proliibited 
from  repeating  the  Bible  in  any  other  manner 
than  08  it  was  recited  or  chanted  to  them  by 
.Moses;  the  tune  of  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  handed  down  faithfully,  from  father  to  son, 
until  about  the  fifth  century,  when  Rabbi  Aaron 
Ben  Aser  invented  certain  characters  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  accent  and  true  tone  that  were  given 
to  each  word,  by  which  means  the  original  reci¬ 
tative,  or  chant,  has  been  presen’ed  to  this  day. 

“  These  singular  characters,  or,  more  pro- 
perly,  abbreviations,  consisting  of  about  twenty- 
seven  in  number,  contain  in  each  of  them,  or 
rather  they  each  express,  as  much  as  three, 
four,  five,  or  more,  of  our  modern  notes,  form¬ 
ing  long  or  short  phrases,^  more  or  less  com¬ 
plete,  expressive  of  difierent  sentiments,  in 
some  measure  resembling  our  present  style  ot 
ornaments.  These  abbreviations  of  notes  are 
judiciously  placed  under  each  word  in  the  Bible ; 
and  that  the  reader  should  not  fail  iu  the  true 
expression,  they  are  even  placed,  with  great 
caution,  under  the  very  letter  that  must  be  ac¬ 
cented  in  the  word  ;  so  that  every  man  or 
child,  in  every  country,  must  chant  with  one 
pathos,  one  expression.” 

The  Jews,  since  their  dispersion  as  a  nation, 
have  been  forbidden  the  use  of  instruments ; 
but  Mr.  Nathan  tells  us,  that  “  they  have,  with 
increased  tenacity,  preserved  their  ancient  me- 


*  3  Cbron.  zz.  21.  t  3  Kinga  ilL  13. 

t  UUt»Tji,  Tol.  i  254. 

SEttay  0%  tJu  Hi*t»ry  »»i  Tkttry  «/  Mu»ie,  p.  43. 
Ezodua,  ziz.  IB. 

f  A  phraae  ia  a  abort  malody  that  ezpreaaea  a  mualcal 
lenlencr ;  a  member  of  a  atrain,  or  portion  of  an  air.  A 
phraae  ia  in  eompoaition  what  a  foot  is  in  poetry,  or  like  the 
affect  of  a  comma  in  punctuation.” 


lodies,  and  bequeathed  them,  by  memory,  from 
one  generation  to  another,  with  the  same  jea- 
Ions  care  that  a  miser  would  his  most  valued 
treasure,  and  as  the  last  melancholy  relics  left 
to  remind  them  of  their  kingdom  past  away  !”* 

Music  is  much  cultivated  among  them  for  re¬ 
ligious  purposes. 

“Every  woid  of  prayer  offered  to  the  Deity, 
whether  in  their  private  or  public  devotion,  is 
given  in  a  kind  of  chant,  which,  although  it  may 
not  come  under  the  exact  character  of  legiti¬ 
mate  recitative,  still  bears  the  sound  of  song. 
So  essential  do  they  consider  melody  of  voice 
towards  rendering  their  pravers  acceptable  to 
God,  and  for  increasing  the  force  and  energy  of 
language,  that  when  a  lad  is  taken  to  learn  Ge- 
manah,  the  first  question  of  the  rabbi  to  the 
parent  is,  ‘  has  the  boy  a  goo<l  tone  !’  And  he 
considers  that  the  greatest  compliment  is  paid 
to  his  pupil  when  it  is  said,  ‘  he  reads  with  pro- 
{)cr  tone.’  ”+ 

From  Mr.  Nathan's  account  it  would  appear, 
that  vocal  music  is  now  commonly  used  in  the 
Jewish  synagogues,  and  has  constantly  been  so. 
.\  Hebrew  high  priest  informed  Dr.  Bnniey, 
however,  that  the  singing  used  there  “  is  an  in¬ 
novation,  and  a  modern  science  ;  for  the  Jews, 
from  a  passage  in  one  of  the  prophets,  think  it 
unlawful,  or,  at  least,  unfit,  to  sing  or  rejoice 
before  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  till  when 
they  are  bound  to  mourn  and  repent  in  silence; 
but  the  only  Jews  now  on  the  globe,  who  have 
a  regular  musical  establishment  in  their  syna¬ 
gogues,  are  the  Germans,  who  sing  in  parts ; 
and  these  preserve  some  old  melodies,  or  spe¬ 
cies  of  chants,  which  arc  thought  to  bo  very  an¬ 
cient.  At  Prague  they  have  an  organ. With 
respect  to  the  tradition  relative  to  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  the  chants  from  the  ancient  Hebrews,  it 
may  be  observed,  he  continues,  that  no  two 
Jewish  congregations  sing  their  chants  alike : 
“  if  tradition  tins  been  faithful,  therefore,  in 
handing  them  down  from  the  ancient  Hebrews 
to  any  one  synagogue,  who  shall  determine  to 
which  such  pre-eminence  can  be  attributed  ?”} 

Mr.  Nathan,  with  a  pardonable  feeling  of  na¬ 
tionality,  concludes  his  sketch  of  Jewish  music 
as  follows:  “It  is  sufficiently  authenticated  in 
sacred  and  profane  history,  that,  in  the  days  of 
David  and  Solomon,  the  Jews  were  celebrated 
for  their  ‘  cunning  in  song ;’  and  also  when  they 
hung  up  their  harps  by  the  waters  of  Babylon. 
Since  that  period,  the  pen  of  history  has  had 
little  to  note  respecting  them,  excepting  their 
dispersion  and  fallen  state.  The  traces,  how¬ 
ever,  of  their  former  greatness  in  song,  may  be 
daily  met  w’ith  in  those  who,  from  their  poverty, 
can  have  had  no  musical  advantages,  and  yet 
their  natural  flexibility  of  voice  and  nicety  of 
car,  guide  them  in  the  execution  of  cadences 
and  complex  divisions,  that  might  shame  many 
of  our  public  singers ;  and  those  who  have  lis¬ 
tened  with  enthusiastic  delight  to  the  sweet 
strains  of  Leoni,  the  perfect  and  masterly  tones 
of  Braham,  and  the  witching  ballads  of  Mrs. 
Bland,  will  all  bear  testimony  that  the  pow’er  of 
song  has  not  forsaken  them.”l| 

Some  w’riters  depreciate  the  character  of 
Hebrew  music,  and  describe  it  as  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  their  language,  which,  being  al¬ 
most  divested  of  vowels,  is  harsh  and  untena¬ 
ble,  and  does  not,  to  a  stranger,  appear  to  be 
much  adapted  to  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds ; 

“  but,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  excellence  of  the 
Hebrew  music  from  its  wonderful  effects  upon 
Saul,  in  his  melancholy  and  distracting  moods, ^ 

*  Natbiui’s  EMzy,  p.  43.  t  Ibid, 

t  8m  Uie  •nlcl«,  ”  Uebrtie  Musit,"  in  Rtcii't  Cfehfmdia. 

^  Ibid.  II  Essaf,  pp.  44  and  45. 

It  1  Bamuel,  xvl.  23 ;  ziz.  9. 


and  in  calming  the  souls  of  the  prophets,  andj 
filtinjf  them  for  divine  inspiration,*  we  shall  be 
constrained  to  acknowledge,  that  it  was  far 
more  energetic,  soothing,  and  affecting,  than 
any  modern  composition.  Indeed,  it  is  by  no 
means  wonderful  that  it  should  have  attained 
such  perfection,  when  it  is  considered  that,  from 
the  time  of  Moses,  it  was  in  constant  use,  both 
in  their  worship,  in  their  religious  and  civil  fes- 
tivals,  in  their  public  and  private  rejoicings,  and 
even  in  their  mouming8.”t 

•  X  Ki«Ks  III.  15. 

t  A«rm’«  .lualftt*  •/  Vnivergal  Hittcrf,  vol.  1.  p.  7fl2. 
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I^^Tbe  office  of  the  Euterpelad  Is  removed  to  No.  36 
William  itreet,  where  all  lettera,  order*,  and  communica¬ 
tion*  are  to  be  aent,  luperacribed  to  the  editor.  A  box  i*  left 
for  letter*  and  communicaUon*  at  Hewitt'*  Mu*lc  Ware 
house,  137  Broadway. 

By  the  omiasion  of  a  few  word*  in  the  introduction 
to  the  atanzan,  “To  a  Voung  Poet,”  in  our  last  num¬ 
ber,  the  sense  has  suffered  much,  and  the  grammar 
still  more.  The  reader  can  readily  supply  the  truant 
phrase  by  his  own  ingenuity. 


With  all  the  musical  societies  in  opeiation  in  this 
city,  one  is  wanted  very  much,  whose  aim  shall  be  to 
improve  the  music  of  the  congregations.  The  Sacred 
.Music  Society,  and  several  others  of  the  same  intent, 
being  composed  principally  of  professors  and  scien¬ 
tific  amateurs,  are  not  expected  to  descend  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  simple  psalmody.  An  association  might 
be  formed  ibr  the  sole  purpose  ef  teaching  vocal 
psalmody  to  the  youth  of  the  city ;  and  in  this  way 
ihe  singing  of  the  congregations  would  be  much  im¬ 
proved,  the  choirs  would  receive  constant  reinforce¬ 
ments  of  good  voices,  and  the  associations  who  aim 
at  a  higher  degree  of  science  would  be  receiving 
daily  recruits,  whose  voices  and  studies  have  made 
some  observable  advance. 

As  the  season  is  rapidly  approaching  proper  for  the 
trial,  we  merely  submit  the  question  to  the  different 
churches  and  congregations,  whether  the  attempt 
should  nut  be  made. 


W'ith  the  line*  by  Estelle,  in  the  present  number,  we 
hope  we  have  the  earnest  of  her  constant  aid  for  the 
future.  This  will  not  be  an  undesirable  acquisition. 
The  gentle  melancholy,  which  runs  through  her 
luusings,  finds  many  hearts  to  respond  to  it. 


If  we  knew  “numont'a”  address,  wa  would  give 
some  confidcntivl  hints  on  a  matter  which  concerns 
our  columns.  He  will  have  the  goodness  to  be  com¬ 
municative.  He  will  find  us  trustworthy  in  such  mat¬ 
ters.  W  e  suspect,  but  are  not  certain,  that  we  know 
him. 


The  lines  beginning,  “Smile  on,  smile  on,"  &c.,  are 
not  wholly  destitute  of  merit;  but  we  must  decline 
publishing  tliein.  There  are  marks  of  talent  in  them 
which  we  are  determined  the  author  shall  not  misusr 
with  our  consent.  If  we  publish  this,  which  approxi¬ 
mates  so  very  little  towards  dullness,  only  fur  the  sake 
of  its  few  beauties,  we  shall  encourage  the  author  to 
write  more  such.  Another  trial  may  do  something 
more  worthy  a  young  mind  in  iu  first  aspirations  for 
the  laureL  Let  us  bear  from  the  author  again. 

The  absence  of  our  valued  correspondent,  I.  M., 
deprives  us  of  the  usual  number  on  “  Ancient  Irish 
Music."  Another  number  on  Church  Music  was  ex- 
|>ected ;  but  the  passion  for  ruralizing,  which  prevail 
during  this  month,  has  probably  deprived  us  in  the 
same  manner.  W'e  cannot  complain,  and  our  read¬ 
ers  must  not;  for  a  little  relaxation,  though  it  is  not 
allotted  to  us,  will  have  a  good  effect  upon  our  contri¬ 
butors’  store  of  good  things,  and  the  Euterpeiad  will 
not  suffer  eventually  by  it. 

A  few  days  since  we  had  the  pleasure  of  examining 
a  new  glass  flute,  at  Hewitt’s  music  store,  just  im 
ported  from  France,  of  the  most  exquisite  workman¬ 
ship  and  brilliancy  of  tone.  It  is  a  cheaper  article, 
too,  than  we  believed  possible,  l«ing  valued  at  tl20 
only.  Compared  with  wooden  instruments  which 
cost  $50,  it  is  a  very  moderate  price.  Tlie  glass  in- 
struineat,  with  care,  would  outwear  ten  wooden  ones. 


PAGANINI. 

'The  London  papers  are  in  raptures  at  the  skill  of 
this  artist.  The  effect  of  a  little  popular  excitement 
upon  him,  or  the  manager,  or  perhaps  both,  has  been 
the  rc-duction  of  his  price,  and  he  has  come  forth  as 
he  ought,  depending  upon  John  Bull’s  liberality  rather 
than  upon  the  extortionary  measures  he  first  adopted. 
Upon  this  first  public  performance  of  Paganini  the 
Athenwum  says:  “At  length  all  differences  have 
been  arranged,  and  the  mighty  wonder  has  come  forth 
— a  very  Zamicl  in  appearance,  and  certainly  a  very 
devil  in  performance  1  He  is  beyond  rivalry,  the  bow- 
ideal  of  fiddling  facility !  He  possesses  a  demon-like 
influence  over  his  instrument,  and  makes  it  utter 
sounds  almost  super-human.  In  his  concerto  of 
three  movements,  a  cadence  at  the  end  of  the  Allegro 
literally  appalled  us  :  this  by  the  way  is  the  truest  bit 
of  violin  playing  in  his  whole  performance.  His  So¬ 
nata  .Militaire  on  the  subject  of  Mozart's  “Non  piu 
aiidrai,”  was  played  witli  astonishing  precision  and 
expression,  although  circumscribed  to  the  limits  of 
the  fourth  string,  which  the  Signor  invests  with  all 
the  powers  of  tlie  other  three.  His  mixture  of  pizzi¬ 
cato  with  his  bowing  is  quite  his  own,  and  is  likely 
ever  to  remain  so.  The  arrival  of  this  magician  is 
quite  enough  to  make  the  greater  part  of  the  fiddling 
tribe  commit  suicide.  Never  was  there  a  more  rap¬ 
turous  reception ;  it  was  a  most  musical  house,  and 
enthusiasm  was  the  order  of  the  night." 


THE  YOUNG  DUKE. 

The  unqualified  praise  bestowed  upon  this  novel 
by  the  public  prints,  and  the  reputation  of  the  author 
as  a  writer,  are  well  known.  We  sot  down,  though 
late,  to  the  perusal,  with  the  most  lively  recollections 
of  the  beauties  of  Vivian  Grey  before  us,  and  an  ex¬ 
pectation  of  improvement  in  the  author  rather  than  a 
falling  off ;  and  c  ur  determination  was  to  like  it,  if  it 
was  in  any  degree  likeable.  Had  we  undertaken  it 
with  strong  prejudices  against  the  author,  backed  by 
the  censures  of  good  jiidges,  we  know  not  how  we 
could  have  waded  through  those  long  chapters  of  de¬ 
sultory  and  pedantic  digressions.  But  we  had  preju¬ 
dices  of  an  opposite  kind,  and  of  course  toiled  on 
through  the  work,  finding  very  little  worth  reading 
but  waiting  in  momentary  expectation  of  failing  upon 
it ;  os  the  wanderer  in  a  desert  anticipates  the  pialm- 
covered  oases,  and  fresh  fountains,  all  the  while  he  if 
penetrating  farther  and  farther  into  the  desolation 
which  he  dreads. 

M  e  will  say  little  of  the  moral  tendency  of  ai  isto 
cratic  grandeur,  woven  into  a  sentimental  love-plot, 
and  laid  before  the  youth  of  a  simple  and  uncorrupte* 
republican  society.  Our  duty  is  to  believe  that  suci 
tinsel  will  not  catch  the  discerning  and  ezpericncec 


— and  the  weak  and  inexperienced,  poor  souls,  must 
of  course  suffer  the  consequences,  if  they  take  high 
life  for  more  than  it  is  worth.  The  tale  is  said  to  be 
moral.  We  know  not  exactly  where  to  locate  the  mo¬ 
rality,  if  it  can  be  found ;  but  we  dare  say  there  is 
morality  enough,  such  as  it  is,  and  good  enough,  too, 
when  you  have  found  it.  It  may  lie  in  the  salutary 
influence  of  the  disgust  which  the  young  duke  felt 
towards  the  society,  which  had  ruined  his  fortunes ; 
the  disgust  which  made  a  retired  life  and  innocent 
simplicity  quite  pleasing  to  his  grace.  Yet  it  is  appa¬ 
rent  that  the  mad  career  he  had  run  taught  him  les¬ 
sons,  without  which  his  domestic  retirement  and  so¬ 
briety  would  be  worth  nothing.  The  moral  deducted 
from  such  reasoning,  if  moral  there  be,  translated 
into  plain  language,  is — A  man  must  be  a  rake  for  a 
season,  to  become  a  sober  man  with  any  kind  of  plea¬ 
sure  to  himself,  or  any  benefit  to  society. 

We  are  rather  inclined  to  think  that  the  moral 
of  the  tale  is  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  May 
Docre.  She  is  the  heroine,  and  of  course  can  have 
no  blemish.  Beauty,  accomplishments  of  the  highest 
order,  affability,  generosity,  virtues  at  mention  of 
which  scandal  is  duml>— all  these  are  the  hereditary 
property  of  every  licroine,  and  must  be  possessed  by 
.May  Dacre  without  reserve.  You  would  find  it  a 
task  to  convince  a  New  York  belle,  that  betting  at 
the  races  and  intriguing  in  politics  belong  to  that  per¬ 
fection,  which  a  sensible  man  ought  to  expect  in  the 
idol  of  his  affections;  but  what  signifies  that  fact! 
These  scruples  are  some  of  the  fruits  of  a  republican 
education,  and  arc  beneath  the  notice  of  the  genuine 
aristocracy  of  literature. 

Our  opinion  of  the  book  may  as  well  be  candidly 
spoken  as  reserved.  If  we  are  wrong  it  matters  not 
much,  and  if  right,  still  less.  The  plot  is  a  lean  and 
barren  one  at  the  best ;  and  if  the  author  has  shown 
any  talent,  it  is  in  the  ingenious  method  be  has 
adopted  of  digression,  when  the  expectation  of  the 
reader  is  about  to  explode  upon  the  denouement  of 
the  plot.  By  this  method  he  has  spun  out  a  story, 
which  at  most  ought  to  fill  one  volume,  into  a  work  of 
two.  We  admire  the  method,  but  we  cannot  say  os 
much  of  the  manner.  If  any  man  should  dare  to  as¬ 
sume  the  manner  in  action  which  the  author  has  in 
writing,  he  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy  in  the 
noble  science  of  brown  study.  Compared  with  its 
predecessor,  Vivian  Grey,  it  is  a  puerile  production. 
Standing  alone,  with  no  relative  in  the  novel  world, 
it  might  pass ;  but  its  success  would  not  warrant  the 
author  to  try  again. 


This  is  the  season  of  excursions,  and  our  citizens 
are  scattered  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  compass, 
breathing  the  free  untainted  air,  and  gathering  the 
rich  and  vigorous  fruits  from  their  native  stocks. 
Theirs  is  certainly  an  enviable  lot ;  and  those  whose 
avocations  compel  them  to  stay  in  the  crowded  streets 
of  the  metropolis,  toiling  and  inhaling  the  effluvia  of 
animal  and  vegetable  decomposition,  must  have  a 
ready  fund  of  philosophy  to  sustain  their  patience. 
For  our  ow-n  part,  we  have  a  comfortable  seat,  in  our 
basement  story,  quite  away  from  all  those  “  unwrit¬ 
ten"  annoyances  to  the  senses,  which  vex  so  many  of 
our  neighbors ;  and  are  able  to  do  what  too  many  of 
the  arm-chair  fraternity  fall  short  of,  in  other  seasons 
besides  dog-days — i.  e.  to  keep  cool.  Anxious  as  we 
are  to  benefit  our  friends— those  who  belong  to  the 
scribbling  fraternity,  we  mean — wc  take  the  liberty  to 
invite  them,  when  overheated  by  the  fervor  of  poli¬ 
tical  disputatmn,  to  profit  an  hour  or  two  by  a  seat  at 
our  side.  By  the  well-known  coolness  of  our  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  the  agreeable  temperature  of  our  retreat,  we 
think  we  could  allay  the  fever  of  party  animosity, 
ind  persuade  them  to  keep  their  passions  under,  until 
a  more  fitting  season  for  beat  has  arrived. 


MRS.  SIGOURNEY. 

The  talents  of  this  sweet  sonfstress  are  scarcely 
noticed  in  the  round  of  applause  so  profusely  lavished 
upon  many  minds,  far  less  intellectuaL  Some  of  her 
effusions  are  to  be  ranked  with  the  best  specimens  of 
religious  poetry  in  the  language.  In  Badger’s 
Weekly  Messenger,  a  religious  paper  just  comnocnced 
in  this  city,  whose  intention  is  “  to  advance  the  cause 
of  piety  without  yielding  to  sectarian  prejudice  and 
strife,”  Mrs.  Sigourney  has  given  tlic  public  one  ol 
her  moat  pleasing  specimens  of  pathetic.  The  p>oem 
is  suggested  by  the  death  of  a  mother  soon  after  her 
infant  son.  The  concluding  stanza  we  shall  ask  the 
indulgence  of  our  patrons  to  extract. 

Mothers!  whose  speechless  care, 

Whose  unrequited  sish. 

Weary  arm,  and  sleepless  eye. 

Change  the  fresh  rose-bud  on  the  check  to  sickness  and 
despair. 

Look  up!  look  up!  to  the  iDcrciful  sky; 

Earth  may  not  pay  your  dt‘bt,  but  your  record  is  on  high. 

Ye  have  bung  in  doubt  o'er  the  plants  that  drew 
From  your  stream  of  life  their  nightly  dew; 

Ye  hare  given  with  trembling  your  morning  kiss. 

In  tears  ye  have  sown — ye  shall  reap  in  bliss; 

The  mother's  tear — the  mother's  prayer. 

In  faith  for  heroffsprirtg  given. 

Shall  be  counted  as  pearls  at  the  judgment  bar. 

And  win  the  gold  of  Heaven. 

Mrs.  Sigourney’s  poems  arc  mostly  of  a  serious 
cast;  but  she  has  written  enough  of  a  different  kind 
to  prove  tliat  it  is  a  matter  of  choice  rather  tlian  ne¬ 
cessity,  that  she  docs  not  oftencr  display  something 
more  volatile,  and  even  satirical. 

In  speaking  of  “  Badger’s  Weekly  Messenger,”  we 
cannot  avoid  our  testimony  in  lavor  of  the  discreet 
course  it  has  marked  out  for  itself.  While  so  many 
of  our  serious  periodicals  arc  the  avowed  organs  of  a 
religious  party— aird  some  of  them  even  descending 
to  make  religion  a  honduiaid  to  politics,  wc  are  pleased 
that  a  print  truly  liberal,  and  none  the  less  devoted  tc 
piety,  is  likely  to  meet  w  ith  its  deserved  success. 


'J'herc  are  thoughts,  when  wc  compare  the  ability 
of  our  country  to  cope  with  the  older  nations  of  the 
world  io  most  useful  and  lucrative  pursuits,  that  as¬ 
sume  an  anxious  regret  that  we  arc  not  so  far  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  perfection  of  science.  It  is  also  taunt¬ 
ingly  hinted  to  us,  by  many  an  itinerant  foreigner, 
that  wc  fall  infinitely  behind  England  in  all  the  libe¬ 
ral  sciences ;  and  at  the  same  time  expressing  very- 
kindly  doubts  that  the  infant  republic  will  ever  equal 
the  royal  motlier  in  the  cultivation  of  ihenr. 

The  question  of  present  eminence  is  not  wortli 
speaking  oL  We  liave,  wc  think,  in  some  of  the 
sciences,  and  also  in  several  of  the  Fine  Arts,  indi¬ 
viduals  who  are  not  to  be  placed  /ar  behind  tire  first 
in  Europe.  Names  are  invidious,  whether  spoken  in 
censure  or  praise ;  but  we  Imve,  in  mathematics  for 
instance,  a  few  men,  some  even  self-taught,  whose 
discoveries  have  astonished  Europe.  We  have  no 
Newton— nor  has  Europe  at  present.  We  have  no 
llcrschcl,  but  wc  have  had  a  Franklin  aird  a  Ritten- 
bousc,  who  arc  not  inferior  names,  though  they  arc 
not  written  upon  the  orbit  of  a  planet.  America  is 
not  very  far  behind  Europe  in  the  masterly  art  ol 
painting,  so  far  as  genius  has  any  thing  to  say ;  for 
she  has  furnislied  minds  which  have  cast  new  lustre 
on  the  European  canvas.  But  in  music  they  think 
we  arc  infinitely  farther  behind  them,  than  in  any 
other  art  or  science  whatever.  In  this  belief  they 
may  be  nearer  right  than  all  our  readers  arc  aware ; 
yet  we  truly  believe,  that  in  no  science  or  art  is  the 
young  country  so  likely  to  make  ultimately  a  respect¬ 
able  rival,  as  in  the  science  of  music.  The  causes 
wtucb  have  existed,  and  must  exist,  fur  many  years 


_ THE  EUTKRPETAD. 

longer,  to  retard  the  approaches  of  our  musical  ge 
nius  towards  eminence,  are  yet  to  be  done  away 
Wealth  and  public  spirit  will  and  must  rise  from  thr 
dust  and  sweat  of  lucrative  pursuits;  and  already  i» 
the  generation  bom  which  shall  see  the  rivalship 
established  and  acknowledged  by  all  Europe. 


BONNET. 

Look  op,  young  brother,  for  the  path  thou  leadrst 
Is  homeward,  and  the  stars  should  woo  thy  gaze! 
Look  upward — not  upon  the  comet's  blaze. 

Waning  in  all  ita  flight!  The  fleld  thou  treadest 
Should  be  the  sky — and  all  the  light  thou  shrddesi 
Around  thy  path  should  dazzle  through  the  haze 
or  moonless  nights,  and  wrestle  with  the  rays 
Of  summer  mid  day  suns !  The  doom  thou  dreadest- 
Oblivion — can  not  shadow  him  who  springs 
At  every  pulse  or  breath  toward  such  a  goal . 

He  shakes  the  shadows  from  his  quickened  wings. 
And  in  etern.il  sunshine  bathes  the  soul ! 

Write  not  thy  name  on  earth,  or  earthly  things, 

But  In  eternal  light  on  Heaven's  broad  scroll ! 


ELEMENTARY  INSTRUmONH  ON  PINGING,  fcc , 
by  Josnrs  Dosa,  Jr. — an  engraved  pamphlet,  puUlshcd  by 
Firth  Si  Hall,  No.  1  Franklin  square. 

We  have  examined  this  work  with  some  care,  and 
must  say  wc  arc  highly  pleased  that  a  publication  of 
the  kind  has  been  got  up  in  this  country.  It  is  unlike 
any  thing  ei  cr  protiuced  in  so  cheap  a  form,  and  if  wc 
mistake  not,  combines  all  that  is  useful  in  Cooke  wiili 
a  brevity  which  is  peculiarly  its  own.  For  pupils  in 
the  mure  dilBcult  practice  of  secular  music,  it  is  with¬ 
out  doubt  an  excellent  assistant,  also  for  those  who 
undertake  the  most  difficult  exercises  in  sacred  mu 
sic.  To  the  student  in  simple  psalmody  it  will  be  of 
little  use. 

Some  objections  have  been  made  to  this  little  book, 
that  there  is  no  instrumental  accompaniment.  I'iiis 
we  arc  inclined  to  view  as  a  circumstance  much  in 
its  favor.  If  the  pupil  in  the  outset  is  accustomed  to 
depend  ufion  an  instrument,  habits  will  be  contracted 
which  will  multiply  embarrassments  through  all  his 
practice.  The  few  examples  in  this  work  ought  to  be 
made  familiar  to  the  independent  voice.  Instrumental 
accompaniments  may  do  in  any  other  place. 


LIBRARY  PUBLICATIONS. 

It  is  becoming  quite  fashionable  witli  publishers,  to 
adopt  a  series  of  works  for  publication,  and  give  it  a 
name,  which  shall  insure  it  the  attention  of  the  read- 

Iing  public.  Harper’s  Family  Library,  which  by  the 
way,  if  wc  mistake  not,  is  chiefly  composed  of  the  re¬ 
gular  numbers  of  a  library  of  the  same  name  pub¬ 
lished  in  England,  has  given  a  bint,  which  the  imi¬ 
tating  Yankees  cannot  failtoturn  to  their  profit.  We 
much  approve  of  this  form  of  publication,  as  it  fur¬ 
nishes  to  the  library-maker  an  order  and  arrange¬ 
ment,  which  arc  peculiarly  convenient.  The  Classical 
Library  is  also  an  excellent  work  for  such  readers  as 
have  not  the  advantage  of  an  acquaintance  with  the 
dead  languages ;  but  not  half  so  profitable  to  the  clas 
sic  student  as  its  name  would  indicate.  We  hope 
that  it  will  not  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  youth 
who  are  studying,  or  who  intend  to  study,  the  works 
in  their  original  languages. 

We  have  before  us  the  first  volume  of  the  Christian 
.Miniature  Library,  entitled  the  Daily  Scripture  Ex¬ 
positor.  It  contains  a  number  of  texts  arranged  for 
every  day  in  the  year,  with  illustrations,  chiefly  his¬ 
torical,  selected  from  some  of  the  most  learned  com¬ 
mentators  on  the  Bible. 

There  are  many  subjects  yet  left  for  these  library 
publisLert,  which  might  be  profitably  taken  up ;  and 


such  a  plan  must  inevitably  lead  to  a  ayatematised 
courae  of  reading,  which  would  produce  much  good 
lor  the  intelligence  of  the  rising  generation. 


A  new  work  from  the  Boston  press,  entitled  “Lec¬ 
tures  on  Witchcraft,”  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Upham,  is  well 
worth  the  perusal.  The  Rev.  author  is  assistant  pas¬ 
tor  to  the  first  church  in  Salem,  the  very  spot  in  which 
the  famous  •*  IFi/cA  Plague  ”  broke  out,  in  1692.  The 
work  comprises  two  lectures ;  the  first  giving  a  suc¬ 
cinct  account  of  the  Salem  Witchcraft,  and  the  events 
iwrticularly  connected  with  it,— and  the  second,  by 
way  of  comparison,  showing  that  the  puritan  fathers  of 
.New  England  were  neither  the  first  nor  the  greatest 
fools  in  the  world, — nor  the  most  tyrannical  or  cruel 
in  their  way  of  vindicating  their  belief  in  tlic  most 
absurd  of  all  superstitious  absurdities. 

We  have  scarcely  looked  into  Walter  Scott’s  work 
on  the  same  subject,  and  can  of  course  form  no  ade¬ 
quate  comparison  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
essays;  yet  wc  dare  say  that  the  work  of  Mr.  Cphani 
is  decidedly  a  more  philosophical  and  ration.  1  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  question  relating  to  demonology,  than 
has  ever  yet  been  published  in  this  country. 


It  is  always  perplexing,  though  sometimes  quite 
.tmusiiig,  to  sit  in  the  little  nook  we  have  confincii 
•iirsclvcs  to  for  tome  weeks,  and  read  over  the  cu¬ 
rious  hints,  and  knowing  advice,  which  the  sclf-con- 
-itituted  censors  of  public  taste  throw  out  to  their 
^friends,"  the  scribblers  of  the  day.  To  read  certain 
remarks  from  certain  critical  editors,  on  certain 
(lopular  writers,  one  would  imagine  that  the  critic  it 
tlic  better  scholar  of  the  two;  and  that  his  gentle 
hints  arc  merely  the  fatherly  aduionitiuiis  of  some  re¬ 
tired  author,  who,  having  made  a  fortune  and  won 
immortality,  is  living  in  the  true  otium  cum  digni- 
late,  with  no  furtiicr  wish  to  gratify,  but  that  the 
youth  who  follows  may  succeed  as  triumphantly  as 
liimselL 

How  strange  it  is  that  men  who  never  wrote  a 
dozen  paragraphs,  and  whose  reading  has  been  nearly 
as  limited  as  their  authorship,  should  arrogate  to 
hemseivcs  the  right  to  advise  veteran  authors!  It  is 
as  much  as  to  say,  “  You  have  talents,  it  is  true,  and 
I  have  none;  therefore,  it  is  but  a  matter  of  justice 
for  you  to  be  destitute  of  common  sense,  in  order  to 
allow  me  a  monopoly  of  that  article.”  Yet  it  is  still 
more  strange  that  men,  who  have  written  and  blun¬ 
dered  into  ten  thousand  inextricable  absurditie<<, 
should  still  venture  to  make  a  display  of  their  opi¬ 
nions,  backed  by  no  reasoning,  and  with  no  other  mo¬ 
tives  for  the  same  than  a  desire  of  being  heard. 

The  true  end  of  criticism  is  to  cherish  and  encourage 
a  correct  and  salutary  taste.  If  a  critic  cannot  find  ab¬ 
surdities  or  other  defects  to  expose,  or  beauties  and 
traits  of  merit  to  bestow  his  approbation  upon,  he  has 
no  mure  business  to  review  a  subject  than  he  has  to  in¬ 
trude  into  his  neighbor’s  house  unasked.  Favorit¬ 
ism,  or  interest,  or  the  most  specious  of  all  motives, 
the  solicitations  of  an  individual  interested,  are  al¬ 
ways  to  lie  set  aside  by  the  critic.  These  may  elicit 
w  hat  it  more  properly  called  puffing ;  but  no  editor, 
for  his  own  reputation  and  that  of  the  craft,  should  a 
allow  himself  to  be  biased  by  them  for  a  moment. 

PUN  FEMININE. 

A  youn<r  Spanish  lady  was  once  playing  on 
the  piano-ibrte  in  presence  of  an  English  gen¬ 
tleman,  but  did  not  accompany  the  instrument 
with  her  voice.  On  being  asked  to  sing,  she 
pleasantly  replied :  Yo  no  puedo  cantor,  pero 
puedo  encantar."  “I  cannot  chant,  but  I  can 
enchant."  The  ladies  of  Spain  are  said  to  be 
food  of  punning. 
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MUSIC  OF  THE  BURMESE,  SIAMESE, 
AND  SINGALESE. 

The  Burmese  are  exceedingly  fond  of  music 
and  poetry.  They  have  bands  of  music,  con¬ 
sisting  of  circles  of  drums,  gongs,  and  pieces 
of  bamboo,  of  different  lengths,  fixed  on  strings, 
which  being  struck  with  a  short  stick,  produce 
a  sound  resembling  that  of  a  piano.  The  effect 
on  the  water,  on  a  moonlight  night,  is  said  to 
be  very  fine.* 

The  Burmese  music  is,  in  general,  however, 
extremely  discordant,  though  they  sing  some 
leasing  airs  to  the  Patola,  liereafter  described, 
jike  the  Chinese,  they  have  little  relish  for 
European  music.  Some  of  the  choicest  of 
Rossini’s  compositions  were  played  to  them  by 
an  excellent  English  military  band,  which  they 
licard  with  indifference. 

They  are  very  fond  of  singing,  and  some  of 
their  songs  are  not  destitute  of  merit.  Perhaps 
their  war  boat-song,  which  is  commenced  in 
recitative  by  the  leading  singer,  the  boatmen 
joining  in  the  chorus,  and  kcepiiigtime  with  their 
oars,  is  the  most  striking  and  effective.  They 
have  also  part  songs,  wiiich  are,  occasionally, 
very  creditably  executed,  particularly  by  the  fe¬ 
males. 

The  Burmese  musical  instruments  arc  nume¬ 
rous.  A  number  of  them  were  captured  in 
the  late  w’ar,  brought  to  England  by  colonel 
Miles,  and,  with  his  consent,  exhibited  in  the 
Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  I.ondon.  They  con¬ 
sisted  of,  1.  The  Patola,  (fantastically  sliaped 
like  an  alligator,)  or  guitar;  2.  The  Soum, 
or  harp;  3.  The  Turr,  or  violin,  very  nearly 
resembling  the  European  instrument,  and  most 
elaborately  carved  and  ornamented ;  4.  An  in¬ 
strument  of  the  oboe  species,  but  with  the  bell- 
end  of  the  common  trumpet ;  rj.  The  Tom¬ 
Tom,  or  Indian  drum  ;  0.  The  Harmonica,  an 
instrument  shaped  something  like  a  boat,  hol¬ 
low,  and  with  bars  of  metal  crossing  it  trans¬ 
versely  ;  it  was  tuned  to  our  natural  minor 
scale ;  7.  A  set  of  Hongn,  sixteen  in  number, 
of  different  sizes,  suspended  to  two  sticks  ot' 
bamboo,  tunc  _  nearly  according  to  our  diatonic 
scale,  played  upon  with  a  small  hammer;  8. 
A  Gong,  made  of  very  thin  metal,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  a  much  sofVer  sound  than  those  horrid 
instruments  generally  emit;  9.  Symbols;  10. 
Flutes,  or  Fifes;  the  11th  is  thus  described  in 
fhe  catalogue  which  was  sold  to  the  visiters : 
*'lt  is  a  triangular  piece  of  compound  metal,  | 
seven  inches  and  a  half  in  width,  and  four  in| 
depth,  an  analysis  of  which  shows  it  to  be  com- 1 
post'd  of  silver,  copper,  and  bcll-metal.  It  is  of  | 
sacred  origin  and  use,  and  is  perfectly  unique  in  i 
this  country.  Its  history  is,  that  at  the  capture 
of  Tavoy,  the  high  priest,  an  active  and  lead- ! 
ing  officer,  became  a  prisoner,  with  the  viceroy 
and  second  commander;  the  last  two  were 
immediately  confined,  but  to  the  former  colonel 
Miles  ^ve  instant  liberty.  In  token  of  his 
mtitude  for  this  unexpected  mark  of  clemency, 
he  took  from  his  person  this  talisman,  and  ^ve 
fit  to  the  colonel,  as  the  most  valuable  gill  it 
was  in  his  power  to  bestow.  When  struck, 
the  hearers,  be  they  whom  they  might,  were 
compelled  immediately  to  fall  down  on  their 
faces,  in  token  of  submission.  The  sound  it 
emits  is  powerful  and  beautiful  and  the 
len^hened  vibration,  clearness,  and  brilliancy 
of  Its  tone,  devoid  of  all  piercing  shrillness, 
render  it  superior  to  any  pulsatile  instrument 
known  in  Europe. 

Besides  these  instruments,  the  Burmese  have 


*  Aleiander'i  Travel*,  p.  18. 


another,  which  the  writer  who  describes  it  calls  fl 
a  Cat,*  as  it  is  in  the  form  of  that  animal  sit- 8 
ting,  with  its  legs  folded  under  it,  and  its  tail! 
brought  in  a  semicircle  over  its  back,  and  to  I 
these  the  strings  are  attached.  It  has  usually  I 
twelve  or  thirteen  strings;  and,  supposing  thej 
lowest  to  be  D,  the  scale  does  not  rise,  as  with  I 
us,  by  tones  and  half  tones,  D,  E,  F,  (I,  but  j 
thus, — Ist  string,  D;  2d,  F;  3d,  A.  The  4th 
then  commences  with  G,  and  the  two  following 
arc  B,  1).  The  7th  string,  again,  begins  witli 
C.  The  8th  and  9th  are  E,  G  ;  and  so  on  with 
the  remainder.  The  other  stringed  instruments 
play  in  concert  with  this  one ;  and  the  Burmese 
form  a  bass  to  their  concerts  by  means  of  a  cir¬ 
cular  instrument  which  they  call  a  lioandah ; 
it  consists  of  a  number  of  different  sized  drums, 
which  the  musician  strikes  with  violence.  I 

The  Eiainese  appear  to  have  made  as  great  al 
proficiency  in  music  as  any  of  the  Asiatic  na-j 
tions.  They  are  naturally  very  fond  of  it ;  and! 
tlicir  style  is,  for  the  most  part,  extremely  8 
lively,  and  not  unpleasing  even  to  the  cultivated! 
ear  of  a  European.  They  say,  their  instru¬ 
ments,  and  much  of  their  music,  have  been  de¬ 
rived  from  Burmah,  Pegu,  or  China,  whilst  these 
nations,  again,  consider  the  Siamese  as  their 
superiors  in  musical  skill,  and  attribute  to  them 
the  invention  of  their  principal  instruments. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  softness,  playful  sweet¬ 
ness,  and  Simplicity  in  the  Siamese  music ; 
it  differs  from  that  of  most  barbarous  nations, 
in  being  played  in  a  minor  key ;  and  many  of 
their  melodies  are  said,  by  Mr.  Crawfurd,  to 
resemble  the  Scotch  and  Irish  music.  There 
is  no  harsh  or  disagreeable  sound,  no  sudden  or 
unexpected  transition,  no  grating  sharpness  in 
their  music.  “  Its  principal  character,”  says 
the  late  Mr.  Finlayson,  “  is  that  of  being  soft, 
lively,  sweet,  and  cheerful,  to  a  degree  which 
seemed  to  us  quite  surprising.  They  have  ar¬ 
rived  beyond  the  point  of  being  pleased  with 
mere  sound  ;  the  musician  aimed  at  far  higher! 
views,  that  of  interesting  the  feeling,  awaken-! 
mg  thought,  or  exciting  the  passions.  Accord- 1 
ingly,  they  have  their  different  kinds  of  music,! 
to  which  they  have  recourse,  according  as  they 
wish  to  jiroduce  one  or  the  other  of  these 
effects.  Their  nieces  of  music  are  very  nu¬ 
merous.  A  performer  of  some  notoriety,  who 
exhibited  before  us,  stated,  that  he  knew  150 
tuncs.”f 

Their  principal  instruments  are,  a  flute,  re¬ 
sembling  a  flageolet,  and  called  Klani.  The 
Tuk-kay,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
lizard ;  it  is  composed  of  hard  wood,  inlaid 
with  mother  of  pearl,  and  has  a  hollow  body, 
with  three  sounding  holes  in  the  back.  Three 
strings,  one  of  brass  wire,  the  others  of  silk, 
extend  from  one  end  of  the  instrument  to  the 
other ;  they  are  tuned  by  means  of  long  pegs ; 
and  the  performer,  pressing  his  left  hand  on  the 
chords,  strikes  them,  at  proper  distances,  with 
the  forefinger  of  the  right.  The  Khong-nong 
consists  of  a  series  of  small  cymbals,  of  differ- 
‘  ent  sizes,  suspended  horizontally  in  a  bamboo 
frame,  forming  the  segment  of  a  circle ;  this 
!  instrument  is  usually  accompanied  by  another, 

I  called  the  Ran-nan,  formed  of  flat  bars  of 
wood,  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  an  inch  in 
breadth,  placed  by  the  side  of  each  other,  and 
:  disposed  so  as  to  form  an  arch,  the  convexity  of 
i  which  is  downwards.  Both  this  and  the  last 
I  mentioned  instrument  are  struck  with  a  light 
piece  of  wood,  or  small  mallet. 

A  Siamese  band,  according  to  Mr.  Crawfurd, 
“  ought  not  to  consist  of  less  than  ten  instru¬ 
ments.  The  first  of  these  in  rank  it.  a  kind  of 

*  Quarterly  Mu*lcal  Review,  vol.  vii.  p.  451. 
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staccato,  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  within 
which  the  player  sits,  striking  with  two  small 
hammers  the  notes  or  keys,  which  consist  of 
inverted  vessels  of  brass.  The  second  is  an¬ 
other  staccato,  of  the  same  materials,  but  less 
compass,  in  the  form  of  a  boat ;  the  third,  a  vio¬ 
lin  with  three  strings  ;  the  fourth,  a  guitar  with 
four  strings,  played  with  a  bit  of  wood  fastened 
to  the  finger ;  the  fifth,  a  flute  ;  and  the  sixth,  a 
flageolet.  To  these  arc  occasionally  added  an 
instrument  with  four  strings,  in  form  of  a  boat ; 
and  the  band  is  completed  by  the  addition  of  a 
drum,  cymbals,  and  castanets.”* 

The  following  account  of  the  music  of  Cey¬ 
lon  is  copied  from  the  Asiatic  Researches  :i 
“  Music  appears  to  have  been  fonncrly  culti¬ 
vated  in  Ceylon,  and  reduced  to  principles. 
There  are  pieces  of  music  to  be  seen,  in  regular 
notes,  in  some  of  the  old  books,  in  the  Pali 
tongue.  The  gamut  was  termed  Septa  Souere ; 
there  was  no  particular  sign  for  these  notes, 
each  of  them  being  formed  of  as  many  letters 
as  were  necessary  for  their  pronunciation.  But 
as  their  music  in  notes  has  been  almost  entirely 
forgotten,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  how 
they  used  to  distinguish  the  half  tones,  the 
crotchets,  measures,  &c.  &c. — Nothing  can  be 
more  unpleasant  than  the  Singalese  airs,  whe¬ 
ther  sung  or  played  on  either  kinds  of  their  gui¬ 
tars.  Their  trumpet  produces  the  most  annoy¬ 
ing  sound  I  ever  heard,  yet  they  are  fond  of  it  to 
distraction ;  they  consecrate  it  to  the  temples 
and  to  the  king.  Its  name  is  Horeneve.  Their 
horn,  called  Kombone,  is  as  unpleasant  as  the 
former.  They  have  a  kind  of  hautboy,  that  is 
not  quite  as  insupportable  as  their  other  music. 
It  is  very  narrow,  considering  its  length.  The 
two  extremities  of  it  are  tied  by  catgut  strings 
to  the  belt  on  which  the  instrument  hangs  ;  this 
belt  goes  over  the  shoulder.  They  have  four 
species  of  drums.  The  first,  Daoul,  is  long 
and  narrow' ;  they  beat  it  with  a  curved  stick, 
called  daoul  kadipone,  and  use  only  their  left 
hand  to  it.  The  Tammetam  is  a  kind  of  ket¬ 
tle,  covered  witli  a  skin  on  the  top,  and  boat 
with  an  instiument  called  kaddipow.  The  Ra- 
bani  is  nearly  similar  to  our  timbrel,  but  it  has 
no  bells.  Tliey  slide  the  fingers  of  the  right 
hand  on  it,  and  hold  it  with  the  left.  Women 
play  on  it  also.  They  place  it  on  the  ground, 
and  three  or  four  together  beat  it  for  many 
hours  continuously,  without  being  in  time. 
The  Odikie  is  the  best  of  all  their  drums,  and 
is  certainly  capable  of  producing  a  good  effect 
in  a  piece  of  music.  The  odikie  is  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  man  of  taste ;  a  player  on  it  is  con¬ 
sequently  paid  more  liberally  than  those  on  the 
daoul  or  tammetam.  The  Singalese  are  very 
fond  of  hearing  songs.  A  great  man  (when 
traveling)  has  often  one  singer  before  and  an¬ 
other  behind  his  palanquin.  They  each  in  their 
turn  sing  stanzas  of  an  intermediate  length,  as 
it  happens  at  times  that  the  singer,  animated  by 
the  subject,  gives  some  verses  extempore.  The 
songs  are  either  religious,  in  which  case  they 
extol  the  virtues  of  Boudhou  and  other  gods ; 
or  they  are  historical,  and  then  they  praise  the 
virtuous  actions  of  some  of  their  kings,  or  re¬ 
late  a  love  adventure.  In  all  cases  the  air  of 
the  songs  is  mournful.  I  have  never  heard 
what  may  be  called  gay  music  among  the  Sin¬ 
galese,  and  I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
put  any  into  note,  for  the  measure  is  incessantly 
changing,  and  the  movement  remaining  the 
same,  always  slow ;  it  is  what  is  generally 
called  the  andante.'* 

In  Asia  Minor  the  natives  accompany  their 
dancing  with  tambourines.  These  are  of  dlf- 
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fercnt  sorts,  either  circular  pieces  of  wood,  or 
earthen  pots  made  for  the  purpose,  covered  with 
skin,  and  sounded  with  the  fingers.  The  most 
elegant  tambourine  is  that  which  they  call  the 
Doff,  to  which  the  women  dance  in  their  ha- 
rams.  The  castanets  arc  also  among  their  mu¬ 
sical  instruments ;  and  some  of  the  mendicant 
ulemas  carry  different  kinds  of  horns  and  drums, 
which  they  sound  before  asking  alms. 

Sir  R.  Ker  Porter  describes  the  Georgian 
music  as  particularly  rude.  They  have  very 
small  double  drums,  and  a  sort  of  guitar,  which 
is  played  on  with  a  bow.  He  compares  the 
harsh  scraping  of  this  instrument,  mingling 
with  the  monotonous  thumping  of  the  drum,  to 
the  noise  of  a  water-mill,  but  without  its  har¬ 
mony. 


BIOGRAPIIV. 


IVIE.MOIU  OF  CI.M.\ROS.4. 

Domenico  Cimnrosa  was  bom  at  Naples  in 
1754,  and  died  at  Venice  the  11th  of  January, 
1801,  having  just  completed  his  forty-sixth 
year.  lie  received  his  first  musical  instmetions 
from  Aprile,  and  entered  the  Conservatory  of 
Loretto,  where  he  imbibed  the  principles  of  the 
school  of  Durante,  and  became  a  disciple  of 
that  admirable  master.  The  general  education 
of  Cimarosa  was  carefully  cultivated,  and  his 
amiable  disposition,  and  sweetness  of  temper, 
gained  him  the  affection  of  all  who  knew  him. 
On  quitting  the  con8er\’atory,  his  talents  became 
generally  known  and  appreciated,  and  his  works 
soon  acquired  a  high  popularity  throughout 
Italy.  His  operas  were  chiefly  of  the  comic 
class,  but  although  composed  expressly  for 
buffa  singers,  his  style  is  never  grotesque  or  un¬ 
graceful  ;  he  displays  considerable  ingenuity  in 
his  accompaniments,  which  embellish  the  me¬ 
lody  of  the  voice  part,  without  too  much  occu¬ 
pying  the  attention  of  the  audience. 

His  operas,  ll  Pillore  Parigino,  and  L'lta- 
liana  in  Londra,  were  produced  at  Rome,  and 
thence  adopted  in  the  principal  cities  of  Italy  ; 
and  their  success  was  so  complete,  that  Cima¬ 
rosa  received  an  order  from  Paris  to  compose  a 
cantata  for  the  birth  of  the  Dauphin,  which  was 
performed  by  a  band  consisting  of  upwards  of 
one  hundred  voices  and  instruments. 

The  reputation  of  Cimarosa  spread  more  ra¬ 
pidly  than  that  of  any  other  composer  of  the 
last  century,  except  Piccini ;  and  the  fame  of 
his  Italiana  in  Londra  seems  to  have  been  as 
extensive  as  that  of  La  Buona  Figliuola. 

In  1787  he  was  invited  to  Petersburgh  by  the 
Empress  Catherine  H.,  in  order  to  compose 
operas  there.  The  following  is  a  list  of  his 
compositions  which  have  been  performed  in 
Italy,  and  received  with  enthusiastic  applause 
on  every  stage  in  Europe : 


17:9. 

L'ltaliana  in  Londra. 
1782. 

n  Convito, 

I  due  Baroiii, 

Gli  inimici  Gcncrosi, 

II  Pittore  Parigino. 

1786. 

Artasersedi  Metaatasio, 

11  Falcffnamo. 

1786. 

1  due  Sapposti  ContL 

1787. 

Volodimiro, 

La  Ballerina  Amante, 

Le  Trame  Deluse. 

nea 

L’lmpresario  in  Angustie, 
li  Credulo, 

U  Mariio  Disperato, 


11  Fanatico  Burlato. 

1709. 

II  Convitato  di  Pietra. 
1790. 

Giannina  c  Berra  lone, 
La  Villanella  Ricono- 
sciuta, 

Le  Aatuzie  Feminili. 

1793. 

11  Matrinionio  Segfreto. 

1794. 

II  Traci  Amanti, 

11  Matrimonio  per  Sus 
•uro. 

La  Penelope, 
L’Olirapiade, 

II  Sacrifizio  d’Abramow 
1797. 

Gli  Amauti  Comici, 

GU  Orazi. 


The  last  opera  buffa  of  Cimarosa  is  L'lm- 
prudente  Fortunato,  performed  at  Venice  in 

1800.  The  Artemisia  was  left  unfinished :  the 
first  act  only  is  by  Cimarosa ;  other  composers 
have  attempted  to  add  the  second  and  third,  but 
they  have  not  succeeded.  It  was  condemned, 
and  the  curtain  dropped  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  act. 

All  the  operas  of  Cimarosa  arc  distinguished 
for  invention  and  originality  of  ideas,  as  well  as 
for  the  richness  of  the  accompaniments  and 
skillful  stage  effect.  The  greater  part  of  his 
movements  are  di  prima  intemione.  We  feel 
in  listening  to  each  passage,  that  the  division 
has  been  made,  as  it  were,  in  a  moment  of  in¬ 
spiration.  The  enthusiasm  excited  by  II  Mat~ 
rimonio  Segrelo,  can  scarcely  be  conceived. 
In  short,  this  work  fixed  the  wavering  opinions 
of  the  Italians. 

Cimarosa  presided  at  the  piano  in  the  Neapo¬ 
litan  theatre  during  the  first  seven  representa¬ 
tions,  a  thing  unprecedented.  At  Vienna,  the 
Emperor  having  attended  tlie  first  performance 
of  this  opera,  invited  the  singers  and  musicians 
to  a  banquet,  and  sent  them  back  the  same  eve¬ 
ning  to  the  theatre,  where  they  played  the  piece 
a  second  time ! 

Cimarosa,  unfortunately  for  his  success,  ma¬ 
nifested  a  partiality  for  the  French  during  their 
possession  of  Naples,  which  occasioned  his 
disgrace  at  the  court  of  his  patron;  and  he 
narrowly  escaped  the  punishment  which  so 
many  of  his  countr}  men  were  doomed  to  suffer. 
He  was,  however,  allowed  to  die  in  his  bed  in 

1801,  extremely  regretted  by  the  lovers  of  mu¬ 
sic,  as  an  original  and  exquisite  composer,  and 
an  amiable  man. 

Several  traits  have  been  recorded  of  the  mo¬ 
desty  which  added  to  the  merit  of  tliis  great 
musician. 

A  painter,  wishing  to  flatter  him,  told  him 
that  he  considered  him  superior  to  Mozart.  “  1, 
Sir!”  answered  he,  rather  abruptly, — “What 
would  you  say  to  any  man  who  siiould  venture 
to  assure  you  that  you  are  superior  to  Raphael !” 

Amateurs  were  once  divided  between  Mozart ; 
and  Cimarosa,  considered  as  dramatic  com-j 
posers.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  inquired  of, 
Gretry  what  difference  there  was  between  the 
two.  “Sire,”  answered  Gretry,  “Cimarosa 
places  the  statue  on  the  stage,  and  the  pedes¬ 
tal  in  the  orchestra :  wliereas  Mozart  puts  the 
statue  in  the  orchestra,  and  the  pedestai  on  tlie 
stage.” 

Gretry  had  heard  little  of  Mozart’s  music,! 
and  that  little  he  did  not  understand.  In  hisj 
Essais  sur  la  Musique,  a  work  of  merit  and  I 
importance,  published  a  dozen  years  after  the  ] 
death  of  the  great  German  composer,  he  never  1 
mentions  his  name,  nor  alludes  to  any  one  ot| 
his  works !  I 


TUE  CHEVALIER  MORLACCllI. 
Written  in  1822. 


Francesco  Morlacchi  was  born  in  Perugia,  in 
1784.  In  his  7th  year  he  began  the  violin ;  at 
twelve  solfaing,  and  the  piano-forte,  under  Ca¬ 
ruso.  Without  any  previous  study  of  counter¬ 
point,  he  composed  songs,  sonatas,  masses, 
and  even  a  little  oratorio ;  at  fifteen  he  studied 
thorough  bass;  and  at  eighteen,  counterpoint, 
under  Zingarelli,  at  Loretto.  At  twenty  he 
went  through  a  regular  course  of  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  species  of  composition,  but  particularly 
of  church  music,  under  Padre  Mattel,  of  Bo¬ 
logna  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  studied  the  cla¬ 


rinet,  dute,  bassoon,  basset-horn,  and  violon¬ 
cello,  in  order  to  acquire  a  fhmiliar  acquaintance 
with  the  different  characters  of  these  instru¬ 
ments. 

In  1800,  after  a  regular  probation,  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  a  member  of  the  Philharmonic  Academy, 
at  Bologna.  About  this  period  he  composed, 
[on  various  occasions,  three  hymns,  a  Pater¬ 
noster,  a  Te  Deum,  three  cantatas,  and  several 
airs  and  duetts — the  latter  of  which  were  per¬ 
formed  at  different  theatres.  His  cantata,  in 
praise  of  music,  was  giveu  in  the  I.yceum  of 
Bologna. 

In  the  year  1807,  he  composed  his  first  Inter¬ 
mezzo,  II  porta  in  campagna,  for  the  Floren¬ 
tine  theatre,  Lorommero;  afterwards  his  first 
Opera  Buffa,  II  Ritralto,  for  the  Philharmonic 
theatre  at  Verona;  in  addition  to  these,  he 
composed  the  thirty-third  canto  of  Dante’s  In¬ 
ferno,  various  pieces  of  church  music,  and  a 
Miserere  in  sixteen  parts. 

In  18B8,  II  i'orradino  and  Oreste,  for  the 
theatre  of  Parma ;  Enone  e  Paridr,  a  serious 
opera,  for  Leghorn, — the  greater  part  of  which 
was  composed  on  board  a  man  of  war  that  lay 
off  the  port,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  alter¬ 
cations  of  the  singers ;  and  a  mass  and  vespers 
for  the  church  of  St.  Ca«cilia,  in  Parma. 

In  18(M),  Rinaldu  d'Asti,  an  Intermezzo,  for 
iPanna ;  La  Principrssa  per  ripiego,  an  Opera 
I  Buffa,  for  Rome ;  It  Simoncinn,tin  Intermezzo, 
for  the  same  city ;  Le  avventure  d'una  gior- 
nata,  a  drama,  for  Milan  ;  Saffo,  a  lyric  scene, 
composed  for  the  Donna  .Maitolini,  and  a  con¬ 
certo  of  considerable  length. 

In  1810,  Le  Daniade,  a  serious  opera,  for 
Rome.  This  year  he  composed  his  first  mass 
for  the  royal  chapel  of  Saxony,  to  wliich  he  was 
appointed  as  composer. 

In  1811,  Raoul  di  Crequi,  an  opera,  for  the 
royal  theatre  of  Dresden. 

In  1812,  the  oratorio  of  La  Passione,  Tor  ihc 
[same  city. 

In  1813,  La  Capricciosa  pentita,  an  Opera 
Buffa,  for  the  same. 

In  1814,  II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia,  an  opera, 
for  the  same. 

In  1810,  La  villanella  raperta  di  Pirna,  an 
opera,  for  the  theatre  of  Philnitz. 

In  1817,  Isacco,a,n  oratorio,  w’ith  rhythmical 
declamation  instead  of  recitative,  for  Dresden  ; 
afterwards,  Laodicea,  a  serious  opera,  for  the 
theatre  of  San  Carlos,  at  Naples;  and  Gianni 
di  Parigi,  for  the  Scala,  at  Milan. 

In  1818,  the  Carmen  Saculare  of  Horace, 
composed  on  occasion  of  the  jubilee,  for  his 
Majesty,  the  King  of  Saxony. 

In  1^21,  La  Morte  d'Abele,  an  oratorio,  for 
the  royal  chapel  of  Dresden,  also  composed  with 
rhythmical  declamation,  afterwards,  Donna 
Aurora,  an  Opera  Buffa,  for  the  Scala,  in  Milan. 

In  1822,  he  composed  the  serious  opera  of  Te- 
obaldoe  /«o/jnff/or  the  theatre  Fenice, in  Venice. 

Besides  these  numerous  compositions,  he  has 
also  produced,  for  the  royal  chapel  of  Saxony, 
six  masses,  thirty-three  psalms,  twelve  anti¬ 
phonics,  ten  offeraries,  and  a  Miserere  in  three 
parts.  In  addition  to  these,  he  is  the  author  of 
twenty  cantatas,  which  were  performed  on  va¬ 
rious  occasions;  six  sonatas,  fur  the  organ; 
six  ariettas,  w'ith  piano-accompaniments ;  six 
songs,  and  six  anacreontics. 


JOMELLI. 

No  Italian  composer  left  more  master-pieces 
in  all  the  various  styles,  than  Jomelli,  and  yet 
there  is  no  musician  of  whose  works  fewer  have 
been  printed ;  our  regret  for  this  becomes  more 
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poignant  when  we  look  at  the  multitude  of  ae- 
cond<rate  compositions  daily  engraved  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  good  taste.  Various  causes  have  con¬ 
spired  to  deprive  the  musical  world  of  treasures 
so  valuable  to  the  art ;  one  among  others  is  the 
following:  When  Jomelli  quitted  Germany  on 
his  return  to  Italy,  he  left  all  his  manuscripts  at 
Louisberg,  under  a  supposition  that  he  should 
resume  his  station  at  that  place.  But  as  he 
never  returned  thither  to  claim  them,  they  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg, 
who  preserved  them  as  precious  relics  of  so 
great  a  master. 

In  1783,  a  subscription  was  opened  at  Stut- 
gard  for  the  purpose  of  printing  all  the  best 
compositions  of  Jomelli;  but  unfortunately  this 
undertaking  was  not  carried  into  effect.  The 
works  selected  for  the  purpose  consisted  of  fif 
teen  serious  operas,  three  of  the  butfa  kind,  five 
pastorals,  and  a  selection  of  church  music. 

After  his  return  into  Italy,  he  composed  se¬ 
veral  operas  for  the  king  ol  Portugal,  who  had 
invited  him  to  Lisbon,  but  which  invitation  he 
did  not  accept;  he,  however,  furnished  this 
prince  every  year  with  a  number  of  new  pro¬ 
ductions,  among  which  were  some  masses,  and 
doubtless  these  treasures  yet  remain  in  the 
royal  depositories  of  that  country. 

It  was  in  church  music,  above  all,  that  his 
genius  was  most  fertile  and  original.  Five  and 
twenty  of  his  sacred  works  arc  preserved  in  the 
Vatican,  which  were  composed  and  executed 
between  the  years  1750  and  1753 ;  besides 
those  which  he  ccfhtinued  to  compose  up  to  the 
epoch  of  his  death,  in  1774. 

The  following  circumstance  is  omitted  in  the 
memoir.  In  the  year  1751,  it  having  been  de¬ 
termined  at  Rome,  that  the  music  tor  Passion 
Week  should  be  as  excellent  as  possible.  Du¬ 
rante,  Jomelli,  and  Perez,  were  employed  to  set 
the  lessons  of  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  for 
the  three  most  solemn  days  of  that  holy  season. 
Jomelli's  composition  was  performed  on  Wed¬ 
nesday ,  that  of  Perez  on  Thursday,  and  Durante’s 
on  Good  Friday.  These  productions  were  all . 
admirable :  and  as  the  composers  were  men  of 
great  abilities,  who  equally  exerted  themselves 
on  the  occasion,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which 
is  the  best.  The  productions  of  Jomelli  and 
Perez  are  in  an  elegant  and  expressive  oratorio 
style  ;  that  of  Durante  has  more  of  the  ancient 
character  of  sacred  music — is  more  learned  in 
modulation — abounds  more  in  fugue — and  is 
more  elaborate  in  the  texture  of  the  parts.  Dr. 
Burney  informs  us  that  he  procured  copies  of 
these  three  chefs  d'auvre  at  Rome.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  where  they  are  at  pre¬ 
sent  preserved. 

Not  only  did  Jomelli  set  to  music  all  the 
operas  of  his  friend  Metastasio,  but  also  the 
eight  oratorios  of  this  grand  poet,  among  which 
tlie  most  distinguished  are  La  Passione  and 
Isacco;  it  is  in  the  latter  opera  that  we  find 
the  sublime  air :  Chi  per  pietd  mi  dica,  it  mio 
Jiglio  che  fa  t 

To  this  list  we  must  also  add  a  multitude  of 
masses,  psalms,  and  motets,  which  all  announce 
the  consummate  master  of  his  art.  In  this  de¬ 
partment  Jomelli  may  perhaps  be  properly  de¬ 
signated  the  Italian  Mozart ;  as,  in  a  dramatic 
point  of  view,  be  has  been  sumamed  the  Gluck 
of 

On  Christma.i-day,  (1823,)  the  writer  of  this 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a  solemn  mass  of 
Jomelli’s  executed  with  considerable  effect  at  the 
chapel  of  the  Spanish  Embassy,  in  London ;  con¬ 
noisseurs  remarked  that  its  style  had  a  great 
affinity  to  that  of  Mozart,  particularly  in  the 
Ayne  Eleison,  and  the  Agnus  Dei,  both  of 
which  were  d  grand  cheeur.  | 


Among  the  works  of  Jomelli  that  have  been 
engraved,  the  principal  are : 

Ist.  La  Passione,  Oratorio.* 

2d.  L’Ouverture  with  the  Chaconne.f 

3d.  The  solemn  mass  of  which  we  have 
spoken.! 

4th.  The  Missa  pro  Defunctis,  and  the 
Miserere  for  five  voices,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Collection  des  Classiques  of  M.  Choron. 

It  would  be  desirable  for  the  interests  of  the 
art  that  others  of  the  chefs  d’oeuvre  of  this 
great  master  should  be  engraved  and  published 
here,  which  might  be  the  means  of  their  being 
performed  in  the  oratorios  or  concerts;  and 
among  other  pieces  the  celebrated  Se  cerca,  se 
dice,  which  M.  Piter  assured  me  he  considered 
by  far  the  best  of  all  the  subjects  composed  to 
the  air  of  the  Olimpiade  beginning  with  these 
words. 

•  Tubllfhed  hy  Pretton. 

PublUhed  by  all  thr  muaic-ielleri. 

Publifhad  by  Boosey. 


For  Uie  Euterpeiad. 


THE  DESERTED  HOUSE. 


I  gazed  on  the  houae  in  iti  deaolate  atate, 

And  I  felt,  a*  I  flood  there,  alone, 

Thai  ycara  had  gone  by,  and  the  edict  of  Fate, 

Had  their  hopea  and  their  plejsurea  o'erthrown. 

Dark  Ruin  had  passed  o’er  the  beautiful  scene. 

And  his  raven  wings  flapped  on  the  air. 

As  I  marked  the  gray  stones,  then  all  moulded  and  green. 
And  the  briers,  where  roses  once  were. 

The  Genius  of  solitude  reigned  o’er  the  spot. 

Yet  my  heart  yielded  not  to  its  power. 

For  my  spirit  communed  in  the  silence  of  thought. 

With  lull  many  a  past  happy  hour. 

The  stillness  and  loneliness  were  not  for  me — 

Bright  forms,  and  sweet  voices  were  there ; 

They  moved  In  their  Joy,  and  they  laiiglied  in  their  glee. 
Then  vanished,  and  leA  but  despair. 

Again — and  wild  fancy  in  aportiveneas  played. 

Rich  music  went  by  on  the  breeze. 

And  the  miiurtrei  reclined,  as  of  old,  in  the  shade 
Of  the  locusts,  or  spreading  elm  trees. 

I  started— ’twas  changed  to  a  funeral  knell — 

The  harp  tones  all  melted  in  air; 

1  heard  the  sad  notes  of  the  requiem  swell. 

And  my  heart  told  me  Stalk  had  been  there. 

'Twas  the  home  of  my  childhood,  yet  no  one  appeared. 

To  welcome  me  back  to  its  door; 

All,  all  were  departed — the  loved,  the  revared — 

All  scattered,  and  some  were  no  more. 

The  green  turf  lay  lightly  on  many  a  breast. 

Once  warm  with  aflcciions,  and  rife 
With  the  bright  hopes  of  youth — Oh,  howcaliuly  they  rest 
From  the  turmoils  and  troubles  of  life ! 

My  heart  was  too  full,  as  I  leA  the  sad  scene. 

And  the  house,  ’midst  Its  ruins,  alone; 

And  the  rank  weeds  to  grow  where  sweet  flowers  bad  been. 
And  the  dead,  to  sleep  quieUy  on. 

But  I  turned  Aom  the  spot,  for  my  home  bad  been  changed  ;| 
It  rose  ’mid  the  city’s  tall  spires. 

Where  the  feelings  and  thoughts  ere  too  often  estranged 
From  nature’s  more  simple  desires. 

Yet  who  can  look  back  on  the  flrst  days  of  youth,  j 

Nor  breathe  the  vain  aigh  of  regret. 

That  the  visions  of  purity,  innocence,  truth. 

In  the  world’s  dark  horizon  have  set. 


Oh,  never  again  can  they  shine  o’er  my  heart. 

With  the  light  of  th.  ir  first  beaming  rays ; 

There  are  spou  on  life'a  sun  which  can  never  depart. 
Even  in  its  meridian  blaze. 

Estkllb. 


“TO  MARY  IN  HEAVEN." 

From  Lockhart's  Burns. 

This  celebrated  poem  was,  it  is  on  all  hand;^ 
admitted,  composed  by  Burns  in  September, 
1789,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which 
be  heard  of  the  death  of  his  early  love,  Mary 
Campbell ;  but  Mr.  Crumek  has  thought  fit  to 
dress  up  the  story  with  circumstances  which 
did  not  occur.  Mrs.  Burns,  the  only  person 
who  could  appeal  to  personal  recollection  on 
this  occasion,  and  whose  recollections  of  all 
circumstances  connected  with  the  history  of 
her  husband’s  poems,  are  represented  as  being 
remarkably  distinct  and  vivid,  gives  what  may 
at  first  appear  a  more  prosaic  edition  of  the 
history.  According  to  her,  Burns  spent  that 
day,  though  laboring  under  cold,  in  the  usual 
work  of  his  harvest,  and  apparently  in  excellent 
spirits.  But  as  the  twilight  deepened,  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  grow  “  very  sad  about  something,” 
and  at  length  wandered  out  into  the  barn-yard, 
to  which  his  wife,  in  her  anxiety  for  his  health, 
followed  him,  entreating  him  in  vain  to  observe 
that  frost  had  set  in,  and  to  return  to  the  fire¬ 
side.  On  being  again  and  again  requested  to 
do  so,  he  always  prumised  compliance — but  still 
remained  where  he  was,  striding  up  and  down 
slowly,  and  contemplating  the  sky,  which  w’as 
singularly  clear  and  starry.  At  last  Mrs.  Burns 
found  him  stretched  on  a  mass  of  straw,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  a  beautiful  planet  that  **  shone 
like  another  moon ;”  and  prevailed  on  him  to 
come  ill.  He  immediately  on  entering  the 
house,  called  fur  his  desk,  and  wrote  exactly  as 
they  now  stand,  with  all  the  ease  of  one  copy¬ 
ing  from  memory,  the  sublime  and  pathetic 
verses — 

“  Thou  lingering  star  with  Irtwening  ray, 

That  loveat  to  greet  the  early  morn, 

Again  thou  uaher'et  in  Uie  day 
My  Mary  from  my  aoul  waa  tom. 

O  Mary,  dear  departed  ahade. 

Where  ia  thy  place  of  bliaaful  real; 

See'at  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laiil, 

Hear’at  thou  the  groana  that  rend  hia  breast  V'  Ac. 


DOCTOR  BLACKLOCK. 
From  Lockhart’s  Burns. 


“  Doctor  Blacklock,”  says  Bums,  “  belonged 
to  a  set  of  critics,  for  whose  applause  I  had  not 
dared  to  hope.  His  opinion  that  1  would  meet 
with  encouragement  in  Edinburgh  fired  me  so 
much,  that  away  I  posted  for  that  city,  without 
a  single  acquaintance,  or  a  single  letter  of  in¬ 
troduction.  The  baneful  star  that  had  so  long 
shed  its  blasting  influence  in  my  zenith,  for 
once  made  a  revolution  to  the  nadir.”* 

Two  of  the  biographers  of  Burns  have  had 
the  advantage  of  speaking  from  personal  know- 
ledgre  of  this  excellent  man,  whose  interposition 
was  thus  serviceable.  “  It  was  a  fortunate  cir¬ 
cumstance,”  says  Walker,  “that  the  person 
whom  Dr.  Laurie  applied  to,  merely  because  he 
was  the  only  one  of  his  literary  acquaintances 
with  whom  he  chose  to  use  that  freedom,  hap¬ 
pened  also  to  be  the  person  best  qualified  to 
render  the  application  successful.  Dr.  Black¬ 
lock  was  an  enthusiast  in  bis  admiration  of  an 
art  which  he  had  practiced  himself  with  ap- 

*  Letter  to  Moore.  , 
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plause.  He  felt  the  claims  of  a  poet  with  a 
paternal  sympathy,  and  he  had  in  his  constitu¬ 
tion  a  tenderness  and  sensibility  that  would 
have  engaged  his  beneficence  for  a  youth  in  the 
circumstances  of  Burns,  even  though  he  had 
not  been  indebted  to  him  for  the  delight  which 
he  received  from  his  works ;  for  if  the  young 
men  were  enumerated  whom  he  drew  from  oIk 
scurity,  and  enabled  by  education  to  advance 
themselves  in  life,  the  catalogue  would  natu¬ 
rally  excite  surprise.  .  .  .  He  was  not  of  a  dis¬ 
position  to  act  as  Walpole  did  to  Chatterton; 
to  discourage  with  feeble  praise,  and  to  shift  off 
the  trouble  of  future  patronage,  by  bidding  him 
relinquish  poetry,  and  mind  his  plough.”* 

”  There  was  never,  perhaps,”  thus  speaks  the 
unfortunate  Heron,  whose  own  unmerited  sor¬ 
rows  and  sufferings  would  not  have  left  so  dark 
a  stain  on  the  literary  history  of  Scotland,  had 
the  kind  spirit  of  Blacklock  been  common 
among  his  lettered  conntrymen — “  There  was 
never,  perhaps,  one  among  all  mankind  whom 
you  might  more  truly  have  called  an  angel  upon 
earth  than  Dr.  Blacklock.  He  was  guileless 
and  innocent  as  a  child,  yet  endowed  with 
manly  sagacity  and  penetration.  His  heart 
was  a  perpetual  spring  of  benignity.  His  feel¬ 
ings  were  all  tremblingly  alive  to  the  sense  of 
the  sublime,  the  beautiful,  the  tender,  the  pious, 
the  virtuous.  Poetry  was  to  him  the  dear  so¬ 
lace  of  perpetual  blindness.” 

Such  was  the  amiable  old  man,  whose  life 
Mackenzie  has  written,  and  on  whom  Johnson 
“looked  with  reverence.”!  The  writings  of 
Blacklock  arc  forgotten,  (though  some  of  his 
songs  in  the  Museum  deserve  another  fate,)  but 
the  memory  of  his  virtues  will  not  pass  away 
until  mankind  shall  have  ceased  to  sympathize 
with  the  fortunes  of  genius,  and  to  appreciate 
the  poetry  of  Burns. 

•  Morriion,  vol.  i  p.  9. 

t  “  This  morning  1  saw  at  BreaWrasI  Dr.  Blacklock  the 
lilind  poet,  who  does  not  remember  to  have  seen  light,  and 
II  read  to  by  a  poor  ichidar  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  French. 
He  wa*  originally  a  poor  icholar  himielf.  I  looked  on  with 
reverence."  Letter  to  Mri.  Thrale.  Edinburgh,  .\uguit  IT, 
1773. 


From  tlie  same. 

Of  the  delight  with  which  Bums  labored  for 
Mr.  Thomson’s  Collection,  his  letters  contain 
some  lively  descriptions.  “You  cannot  ima¬ 
gine,”  says  he,  7th  April,  1793,  “  how  much 
this  business  has  added  to  my  enjoyments. 
What  with  my  eafly  attachment  to  ballads, 
your  book  and  ballad-making  are  now  as  com¬ 
pletely  my  hobbyhorse  as  ever  fortification  was 
Uncle  Toby’s ;  so  I’ll  e’en  canter  it  away  till  I 
come  to  the  limit  of  my  race,  (God  grant  I 
may  take  the  right  side  of  the  winning-post,) 
and  then,  cheerfully  looking  back  on  the  honest 
folks  with  whom  I  have  been  happy,  I  shall  say 
or  sing,  ‘  Sae  merry  as  wo  a’  hae  been,’  and 
raising  my  last  looks  to  the  whole  human  race, 
the  last  words  of  the  voice  of  Coila  shall  be 
‘  Good  night,  and  joy  be  wi’  you  a.’* 

“  Until  I  am  complete  master  of  a  tune  in 
iny  own  singing,  such  as  it  is,  I  can  never,” 
says  Burns,  “  compose  for  it.  My  way  is  this. 
I  consider  the  poetic  sentiment  correspondent 
to  my  idea  of  the  musical  expression — then 
choose  my  theme— compose  one  stanza.  When 
that  is  composed,  which  is  generally  the  most 
dilBcult  part  of  the  business,  I  walk  out, — sit 
dow’n  now  and  then, — look  out  for  objects  in 
nature  round  me  that  are  in  unison  with  the 
cogitations  of  my  fancy,  and  workings  of  my 
bosom, — humming  every  now  and  then  the  air, 
with  the  verses  I  have  framed.  When  I  feel 

♦  Corrcipondcnc;’  with  Mr.  Thomson,  p  57. 


my  muse  beginning  to  jade,  I  retire  to  the  soli¬ 
tary  fireside  of  my  study,  there  commit  my  ef¬ 
fusions  to  pajier ;  swinging  at  intenals  on  the 
hind  legs  of  my  elbow-chair,  by  way  of  calling 
forth  mv  own  critical  strictures,  as  my  pen  goes. 
Seriously,  this,  at  home,  is  almost  invariably 
my  way. — What  cursed  egotism  !”* 

In  this  correspondence  with  Mr.  Thomson, 
and  in  Cromek’s  later  publication,  the  reader 
will  find  a  world  of  interesting  details  about  the 
particular  circumstances  under  which  these  im¬ 
mortal  songs  were  severally  written.  They  are 
all,  or  almost  all,  in.fact,  part  and  parcel  of  the 
poet’s  personal  history.  No  man  ever  made 
his  muse  more  completely  the  companion  of  his 
own  individual  life.  A  new  flood  of  light  has 
just  been  poured  on  the  same  subject,  in  Mr. 
Allan  Cunningham’s  “  Collection  of  Scottish 
Songs unless,  therefore,  I  were  to  transcribe 
volumes,  and  all  popular  volumes  too,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  go  into  the  details  of  this  part  of 
the  poet’s  history.  The  reader  must  be  con¬ 
tented  with  a  few  general  memoranda ;  e.  g. 

“Do  you  think  that  the  sober  gin-horse 
routine  of  existence  could  inspire  a  man  with 
life,  and  love,  and  joy — could  fire  him  with  en¬ 
thusiasm,  or  melt  him  with  pathos  equal  to  the 
genius  of  your  book  1  No,  no.  Whenever  I 
want  to  be  more  than  ordinary  in  song — to  be 
in  some  degree  equal  to  your  divine  airs — do 
you  imagine  I  fast  and  pray  for  the  celestial 
emanation  1  Tout  au  contraire.  I  have  a 
glorions  recipe,  the  very  one  that  for  his  own 
use  was  invented  by  the  divinity  of  healing  and 
poetry,  when  erst  he  piped  to  the  flocks  of  Ad- 
metus, — I  put  myself  on  a  regimen  of  admiring 
a  fine  woman.”! 

“  I  can  assure  you  I  w’as  never  more  in 
earnest. — Conjugal  love  is  a  passion  which  1 
deeply  feel  and  highly  venerate ;  but,  some¬ 
how  it  does  not  make  such  a  figure  in  poesy  as 
that  other  species  of  the  passion, 

“  Where  love  ii  liberty,  and  nature  law." 

Musically  speaking,  the  first  is  an  instrument, 
of  which  the  gamut  is  scanty  and  confined,  but 
the  tones  inexpressibly  sweet ;  wdiilc  the  last 
has  powers  equal  to  the  intellectual  modulations 
of  the  human  soul.  Still  I  am  a  very  poet  in 
my  enthusiasm  of  the  passion.  The  welfare 
and  happiness  of  the  beloved  object  is  the  first 
and  inviolate  sentiment  that  pervades  my  soul ; 
and — whatever  pleasures  I  might  wish  for,  or 
whatever  raptures  they  might  give  me — yet,  if 
they  interfere  with  that  first  principle,  it  is 
having  these  pleasures  at  a  dishonest  price ; 
and  justice  forbids,  and  generOiity  disdains  the 
purchase. I” — So  says  Burns  in  introducing  to 
Mr.  Thomson’s  notice  one  of  his  many  songs 
in  celebration  of  the  Lassie  ict’  the  lint-white 
locks.  “  The  beauty  of  Chloris,”  says  never¬ 
theless  Allan  Cunningham,  “  has  adued  many 
charms  to  Scottish  song ;  but  that  which  has 
increased  the  reputation  of  the  poet,  has  les¬ 
sened  that  of  the  man.  Chloris  was  one  of 
those  who  believe  in  the  dispensing  power  of 
beauty,  and  thought  that  love  should  be  under 
no  demure  restraint.  Burns  sometimes  thought 
in  the  same  way  himself ;  and  it  is  not  wonder¬ 
ful,  therefore,  that  the  poet  should  celebrate  the 
charms  of  a  liberal  beauty,  who  was  willing  to 
reward  his  strains,  and  who  gave  him  many  op¬ 
portunities  of  catching  inspiration  from  her 
presence.”  And  in  a  note  on  the  ballad  which 
terminates  with  the  delicious  stanza : 


•  Ibid.  p.  119. 

t  CoiTMpondence  with  Mr.  Tboniion,  p.  174. 
i  Correipondence  with  Mr.Tliotiuon,  p.  191. 


“  Let  other*  love  the  city,  and  paady  ihnw  at  lummer  noon, 
Gle  me  the  lonely  valley,  the  dewy  eve,  and  riling  muon. 
Fair  lieaming  and  streaming  her  silver  light  the  bough* 
aniang ; 

IVhilc  laliiiig,  recalling,  the  amorous  tlirush  conclude*  her 
sang : 

There,  dearest  Chloris,  wilt  tliou  tore,  by  wimpling  burn 
and  leuf^  sliaw. 

And  hear  my  vow*  o'  truth  and  love,  and  say  thou  lo'e*  me 
liest  of  a’  V' 

The  same  commentator  adds — “  Such  is  the 
glowing  picture  which  the  poet  gives  of  youth, 
and  health,  and  voluptuous  beauty;  but  let  no 
lady  envy  the  poetical  elevation  of  poor  Chlo- 
ris;  her  situation  in  poetry  is  splendid — her 
situation  in  life  merits  our  pity — perhaps  our 
charity.” 


I’hc  following  rmme  to  hand  rather  late,  but  wc 
cannot  postpone  the  publication  till  the  next.  The 
iielected  article  by  the  same  writer,  and  of  course  the 
introduction  by  ourself,  were  already  in  type  before 
the  receipt  of  this. — Ed. 

TO  AGATHA. 

One  hour  with  thee  when  silent  stars  are  burning. 

And  shadow*  mantle  round  the  trembling  seai 
One  hour  with  thee  where  Uic  young  vine*  are  turning. 
As  their  rich  blooms  arc  lifted  to  the  breeze ; 

Once  more  to  call,  even  though  they  bring  me  niadn<‘*s. 
From  out  the  caverns  of  the  misty  past. 

The  early  love — the  blessed  hopes— the  gladness. 

Which  o'er  my  spirit  a  rich  beauty  cast. 

Fain  would  I  linger,  ere  the  wares  of  sorrow 
Wash  out  from  view  niy  little  isle  of  hope. 

To  kiss  thee  through  dark  tears— and  ere  the  morrow 
With  a  World's  hate  and  hardship  bids  me  cope. 

To  trace  with  thee  once  more  the  paUi*  of  pleasure 
On  the  wide  map  of  moments  which  have  flown 
In  sun,  and  storm,  and  scene*  my  heart  will  treasure. 

Till  death  shall  claim  it  fur  hi*  own — his  own 

The  world  hath  bid  us  meet  no  more  forever, — 

I  may  not  keep  thee  by  that  precious  hand,— 

Bcandal  and  scorn  have  striven  long  to  sever 
The  links  that  hold  us  in  affection's  band ; 

Though  but  a  youth — the  wide  land  all  before  me,— 

My  struggle  with  my  fate  but  half  begun.— 

Wretched  at  parting— with  a  black  cloud  o'er  roc,— 

I'll  love  thee  through  my  life,  thou  dearest  one ' 

The  Are  that  flames  upon  my  spirit’s  altar. 

Lit  by  thy  love,  and  nurtured  by  tliy  vow, 

Througli  time,  and  weal,  and  wo,  shall  never  falter. 

Nor  gleam  more  dimly  than  k  flashes  now. 

It  is  the  blazing  star  in  imssion's  heaven. 

Flooding  my  bosom  with  a  golden  light. 

And  it  shall  burn  until  my  heart  be  riven. 

And  siiadow*  settle  on  my  dazzled  sight. 

The  tremulant  blue  of  the  unbounded  ocean  ; 

The  briglit  green  garniture  of  pleasant  hills; 

The  evening  air  with  its  uncertain  motion. 

Bathing  my  foreliead  till  the  bosom  thrills ; 

Bkics — sunbeams — fountaiiM — in  their  sacred  glory. 

The  birds’  low  music  in  the  solemn  wood ; 

All— all — sliall  whisper  to  my  lieart  the  story 
Of  our  deep  love,  ere  sorrow*  dared  intrude. 

A.  C.  Ainswortu. 

Providence,  R.  1. 


SIMPLICITY. 

At  the  marriage  of  Monsieur  d’Artois,  the 
city  of  Paris  agreed  to  distribute  marriage  por¬ 
tions.  A  smart  little  girl  of  sixteen,  named 
Lise  Noirin,  having  presented  herself  to  in¬ 
scribe  her  name  on  the  list,  was  asked  who  was 
her  lover.  “  O,”  said  she,  with  great  simpli¬ 
city,  “  I  have  no  lover ;  I  thought  the  city  fur¬ 
nished  every  thing.”  This  being  told  to  the 
Count,  a  worthy  husband  was  sought  out  for  the 
girl,  and  her  marriage  portion  was  doubled. 
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THE  EUTERPEIAD. 


I 


London  is  the  great  theatre  for  the  display  of 
every  species  of  useful,  elennt,  and  ingenious 
talent,  and  the  English  are  beyond  compare  the 
most  indulgent,  confiding  people  in  the  world ; 
witness  the  fire-eater,  the  Bohemian  minstrels, 
the  chin-chopper.  Sic.;  why,  then,  does  not  the 
newly  heaven-descended  German  artist  come 
here  at  once,  instead  of  being  contented  to  pick 
up  a  few  florins  at  Cassel — I  mean  M.  Barkstein, 
who  has,  happily  for  himself  and  mankind  in 
general,  discovered  a  method  of  so  striking 
flints  together  as  to  produce  agreeable  sounds. 
This  never-sufficiently-to-be-lauded  invention 
he  calls  by  a  word  corresponding  in  grandeur  to 
the  magnitude  of  his  discovery.  The  langua^s 
of  modem  Europe  were  too  poor  to  furnish  a 
term  sufficiently  dignified  for  the  purpose  ;  but 
by  an  erudite  union  of  ancient  tongues — of  the 
tongues  in  which  Homer  and  Demosthenes, 
Virgil  and  Cicero,  wrote  and  spoke,  an  equiva¬ 
lent  word  at  length  was  fortunately  found — 
SAXAMELonicoN !  Let  this  great  man  come 
to  us :  in  our  metropolis  he  could  not  only  en¬ 
rich  himself,  and  speedily  too,  by  his  striking 
talents,  but  by  a  new  application  of  his  science, 
might  convert  into  excellent  musicians  the 
multitudes  who  now  pass  their  time  drearily  for 
themselves  and  dangerously  for  passengers,  in 
the  mean  work  of  breaking  stones  on  the  roads. 
If  harmony  can  be  e.xtracted  from  two  flints, 
why  not  from  the  collision  of  so  sonorous  a 
metal  as  iron  with  masses  of  sparkling  granite  ? 
Let  M.  Barkstein  but  reduce  his  valuable  art  to 
a  few  simple  rules — let  him  harmonize  our 
hard-working  laborers,  and  make  our  public 
ways  melodious,  and  a  grateful  nation  will  not 
fail  to  reward  him  in  a  manner  commensurate 
to  the  importance  of  his  sen’ices. 

Shortly  after  writing  the  above,  I  read,  that 
a  ‘  novel  kind  of  entertainment  has  been  given 
at  the  Argyle  Rooms,  by  an  artist  called  the 
Bayrische.  Tonkunstler,  (Bavarian  musician.) 
By  the  way,  the  word  Tonkunstler  is  as  vaguely 
employed  by  the  Germans  as  the  term  musician 
IS  by  us,  being  often  applied  to  the  lowest  a.« 
well  as  to  the  highest  cultivator  of  the  musical 
art.’  To  be  sure,  most  learned  reporter ;  musi¬ 
cian,  like  soldier,  is  a  generic  term.  But  to 
proceed  with  the  paragraph :  ‘  The  performances 
of  the  Bayrische  Tonkunstler,  one  part  of 
which  is  intended  to  represent  a  military  band 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  barn-yard,  consists  of  imi¬ 
tations  of  birds,  dogs,  cocks,  and  hens,  trum¬ 
pets,  Sic.,  with  accompaniments  upon  the  Ger¬ 
man  ^itar.  The  vocal  imitations  of  various 
animus  were  certainly  excellent,  and,  consider¬ 
ing  the  interest  usually  taken  by  the  London 
puolic  in  strange  exhibitions,  we  were  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  the  rooms  so  thinly  attended.’ 
Surprised,  indeed !  so  am  I ;  after  what  has 
been,  it  is  marvellous  that  so  great  a  personage 
as  this  should  not  be  run  after  as  a  prodigy. 
But  I  fear  that  we  arc  growing  dull,  and  that 
the  vulgar  quality,  common-sense,  is  beginning 
to  exercise  some  influence  over  us ;  otherwise, 
w'ho  would  not  have  crowded  to  hear  a  Ton¬ 
kunstler  imitate  the  barking  of  dogs,  the  cluck¬ 
ing  of  hens,  the  hissing  of  geese,  and  the 
grunting  of  swine  1 — Alas  !  alas  !  our  love  of 
art  is  on  the  wane,  we  arc  becoming  a  reform¬ 
ing,  reasonable  people  ! — Harmonicon. 


MOOR  OF  CO.MMUN’IC.tTINt;  MUSICAL 
SOUNDS  TO  DEAF  PERSONS. 

In  order  to  enable  any  deaf  person  to  hear 
the  sounds  of  a  piano-mrte,  the  following  is 
the  method  I  pursue.  The  instrument  is 
opened,  and  a  rod  of  deal  wood  is  provided. 


about  half  an  inch  thick,  three  quarters  wide, 
and  long  enough  to  reach  from  the  bridge  on 
the  sound-board  to  the  mouth  of  the  deaf  per¬ 
son.  If  one  end  of  this  rod  is  made  to  rest 
firmly  on  the  bridge,  and  the  other  end  is  held 
between  the  teeth,  the  softest  sounds  produced 
will  be  distinctly  communicated. 

The  rod  should  not  be  touched  or  held  by 
the  fingers,  but  suspended  on  one  end  against 
the  pins  on  the  sound-board  bridge,  and  at  the 
other  end  firmly  held  between  the  teeth;  and 
the  performer  himself  may  do  this. 


I*OW'ER  OF  MUSICAL  INTONATION.  | 

It  is  said  of  Pacchierotti,  that  on  one  occa-J 
sion,  when  playing  at  Rome  the  character  of 
.Arbaces,  he  pronounced  the  three  W'ords,  Eppur 
sono  innocente,  in  so  touching  a  manner,  that 
the  very  orchestra  stopped :  a  short  symphony, 
w'hich  should  have  immediately  succeeded  his 
declaration  of  innocence,  was  neglected;  and 
oil  his  demanding  somewhat  angrily  of  the 
leader  what  he  and  his  subordinates  were 
about!  the  flattering  answer  was,  “  Sir,  we  are 
weeping !” 


Madame  de  Vigo,  who  has  very  laudably  been 
turning  an  accomplishment  to  a  very  useful  ac¬ 
count  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  in 
London,  and  supporting  by  her  vocal  talents 
her  husband,  a  proscribed  officer  of  high  rank 
in  the  constitutional  anny  of  Spain,  lately  ven¬ 
tured  to  enter  her  native  country  on  private  bu¬ 
siness  of  some  importance  to  her  family,  and 
was  immediately  seized  by  order  of  Ferdinand, 
and  cast  into  a  dungeon,  charged  with  the  hei¬ 
nous  crime  of  having  maintained  General  de 
Vigo  and  her  children  during  their  exile  !  How 
long  will  this  man  be  suffered  to  dis^ace  a  no¬ 
ble  people,  and  pollute  a  Christian  tlirone  ? 


The  size  of  ladies'  '  ats  is  really  a  great  nui- 
.sance  at  public  places,  and  ought  to  be  abated. 
At  a  morning  concert  I  was  this  week  cut  off' 
from  all  view  of  the  orchestra ;  but,  what  was 
much  more  afflicting,  I  very  lately  sat  behind  a 
row  of  ladies  who  were  placed  in  the  stalls  at 
the  Opera,  and  never  once  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  Taglioni,  except  when  she  now  and  then 
by  a  leap  showed  herself  from  behind  the  cloud 
of  head-dresses,  that  screened  her  as  effectually 
from  my  view  as  if  we  had  been  parted  by  Pliii- 
limmon.  This  fashion  is  not  only  averse  to 
every  thing  like  taste,  but,  if  even  a  convenient 
one  to  the  adopters,  which  I  much  doubt,  is  a 
proof  of  selfishness  which  I  should  not  have 
expected  from  a  sex  who  are  generally  remark¬ 
able  for  every  thing  the  reverse.  Gentlemen 
are  not  allowed  to  wear  their  hats  in  a  theatre ; 
and  why  1 — why  for  the  very  reason  that  ladies 
should  be  requested  to  appear  there  without 
theirs.  As  in  the  case  of  spurs,  they  should  be 
stopped  at  the  doors. — London  Harmonicon. 


A  clever  and  interesting  life  of  H.  Fuseli, 
Esq.,  R.  A.,  by  John  Knowles,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S., 
has  lately  been  published  in  London,  in  which, 
speaking  of  the  painter’s  taste  in  music,  the 
writer  says :  In  the  Italian  Opera,  and  in 

operas  in  general,  he  did  not  take  much  de¬ 
light,  for  in  music  his  ear  was  ceitainly  imper¬ 
fect  ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  some  few  simple 
airs  affected  him  strongly.  In  speaking  of 
music,  he  said,  ‘All  your  complicated  harmonies 
of  Haydn  and  Beethoven  are  fine,  I  know,  be¬ 


cause  they  are  esteemed  to  be  so  by  the  best 
judges  ;  but  I  am  ignorant,  and  they  say  nothing 
to  me.  They  mve  me  no  more  pleasure  than  a 
fine  anatomical  foreshortened  drawing  by  Mi¬ 
chael  Angelo  would  to  an  unpracticed  eye. 
But  the  song,  “  How  imperfect  is  expression,” 
is  the  key  to  my  heart.  How  could  a  French¬ 
man  write  it  1  Lady  Guildford  once  sang  it  to 
me  so  exquisitely,  that  I  only  wished  to  hear  it 
over  and  over  arain,  and  to  die  when  it  ceased.’ 
He  always  held  an  opinion,  that  the  English 
and  French,  as  nations,  possessed  no  genius  or 
taste  for  music,  and  that  their  apparent  attach¬ 
ment  to  this  science  w'as  assumed,  and  not  na¬ 
tural.”  (Vol.  i.  pp.  379,  .‘180.) 


FEMALE  ENTHUSIASM. 

It  is,  especially  when  under  the  influence  of 
love,  of  jealousy,  or  of  superstition,  in  the 
transports  of  maternal  tenderness,  or  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  partake  of  popular  emo¬ 
tions — it  is  in  these  cases,  more  than  in  any 
other,  that  woman  excites  our  astonishment 
and  admiration ;  beautiful  as  the  seraphim  of 
Klopstock,  terrible  as  the  demon  of  Milton. 
The  distinctions  of  a  busy  and  contentious  life 
interrupt  and  repress  the  passions  of  men ; 
but  a  woman  broods  in  silence  and  retirement 
over  those  which  occupy  her  mind.  “To 
plunge  a  woman  into  madness,  who  is  under  the 
influence  of  intense  emotion,”  says  M.  Dide¬ 
rot,  “  it  is  only  necessary  that  she  attain  the 
solitude  she  seeks.”  “  A  man,”  he  continues, 
“  never  sat  at  Delphi  on  the  tripod  ;  a  woman 
alone  could  deliver  the  Pithian  oracle — could 
alone  raise  her  mind  to  such  a  pitch,  as  seriously 
to  imagine  the  approach  of  a  god,  and,  parting 
with  emotions,  to  cry,  ‘  I  perceive  him !  I  per¬ 
ceive  him!  there,  there !  the  god!''"  It  was 
a  woman,  too,  that  walked  barefooted  in  the 
streets  of  Alexandria,  with  disheveled  hair,  a 
torch  in  one  hand,  and  a  vessel  of  water  in  the 
other,  exclaiming,  “  /  will  hum  the  heavens 
with  this  torch,  and  extinguish  the  fires  o  f  hell 
with  this  water,  that  man  may  love  his  God 
for  himself  alone  /”  Such  parts  are  to  be  acted 
by  woman  alone. 


Tlic  last  two  .stanzas  of  the  hymn  to  which  the  sa¬ 
cred  music  of  the  present  number  is  set,  arc  too  im¬ 
portant  to  omit,  and  we  insert  them  here. 

4  Farewell,  rotiflicting  hopes  and  fears, 

Where  li|[hts  and  shades  alternate  dwell ' 

How  bright  the  unchanging  mom  appears. 

Farewell,  inconstant  world,  farewell ' 

5  Life's  duty  done,  at  sinks  the  clay, 

Light  from  its  load  the  spirit  flies. 

While  heaven  and  earth  combine  to  tay, 

“  How  blest  the  righieoas  when  he  dies 


NEW  MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


By  F'irth  4*  Hall,  So.  1  Franklin  square. 

“Go  forth  to  the  .Mount;”  a  sacred  song,  .sung  by 
the  St.  Cecilia  Society  of  Brooklyn,  at  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  .\mcricaii  independence ;  by  Sir  J.  Stevenson. 

Qadrille  Rondo,  the  subject  taken  from  Herz ;  by 
J.  M.  Rost. 

Hungarian  Waltz,  with  variations,  by  J.  M.  Rost. 

Introduction  and  Variations  to  the  favorite  Italian 
Air,  Byona  Notte,  by  W.  lucho;  dedicated  to  Mrs. 
EmmaC.  Embury. 

A  Course  of  Receptive  Lessons  for  the  Guitar,  by 
James  Taylor. 


THE  EUTERPEIAD. 


Jim  -  ply  to  feel  that  we  breathe,  that  we  live,  Is  worth  the  best  joy  that  earth  else  -  where  can  give 


Jil 


j— .1 


■■1*11 


r/citi 


2  There,  with  souls  ever  ardent  and  pure  as  the  clime. 

We  should  love  as  they  loved  in  the  first  gulden  time  ; 
The  glow  of  the  sunshine,  the  balm  of  the  air. 

Would  steal  to  our  hearts,  and  make  all  summer  there. 


With  affection  as  free  from  decline  as  the  bowers. 

And  with  hope  like  the  bee,  living  always  on  flowers 
Our  life  should  resemble  a  long  stay  of  light. 

And  our  death  come  on  holy  and  calm  as  the  night. 


^  ft  c  r  e  n  u  u  i  t. 

A  GREEK  HYMN* — ARRANGED  AND  SET  TO  SACRED  WORDS  FOR  THE  EUTERPEIAD. 


P  ^  ^ _ LJ _ !-  1-1 _ _ L- - L _ I _ II  111 _ ^ _ 1— _ _ I— — 

1.  How  blest  the  right  •  eous  when  he  dies!  When  sinks  a  wea  -  ry  soul  to  rest 


2.  So  fades  a  sum  -  mer  cloud  a 

— f- - hi — ! - 1 - 1 — I - r 


ho  -  ly  qui  -  et  reigns  a 


way —  So  sinks  the  gale  when  storms  arc  o’er — 


calm  which  life  nor  death  de  -  stroys : 


J 


How  mild  -  ly  beam  the  clos>ing  eyes.  How  gen  -  tly  heaves  th’  ex  -  pir  -  ing  breast ! 


No  .  thing  dis  -  turbs  that  peace  pro  -  found  Which  his 


fet  -  ter’d  soul  en  -  joys. 


A  PERMANENT  CURE  FOR  STAM-  .  .  Nev  York,  September  l6th,  l9J0. 

MGKING,  or  STUTTERING,  and  all  other  Thkii  tc  certify,  that  I,  George  Kendall,  of  Green- 
ImDedimenU  of  SpeccX  Institution  No.  79  Murray  Maas.  Mve  stammerod  or  stuttered  from  infan 

.  _ w-  tr _ _  n _ r _ _ Ts  that  eiarhi  waAlni  I  ttiA  rv 


siresti  New  York.  Ms.  Kiwo,  Professor  of  Elocu  7*  i  mu 

tion,  has  ths  pleasure  of  announcinf  to  the  afHicted  ana  this  dajr  leave  fi 

that  his  STstem  having  had  a  fair  trial,  they  can  dc-  ^hall  need  no  further  instruction 

a  •  •  _  _ _ _ j _ _  i... _ t _ lA  rr^ikt  finn  rrAMifiirk  arwl  IaaI 


Ti  that  eight  weeka  ainc«,  I  entered  the  Institute  o) 
Mr.  King,  and  thia  dajr  leave  i^  fully  confident  that  I 
.hall  need  no  further  instruction  :  I  apeak  now  with 


D.  T.  AMES, 

DRAWING  MASTER, 


that  hU  aystem  having  had  a  fair  trial,  they  can  dc-  *>«««  no  further  instruction :  I  apeak  now  with 

pend  upon  obtaining  a  permanent  cure,  by  submit  frr^oin,  and  feel  convinced  that  Mr. 

ting  io  bis  course  c«  inatruction.  He  has  had  aeve-  ‘tjt'tr*  method  of  instruction  is 'calculated  to  rclicw 
ral  pupils  who  had  received  pas'tial  relief  in  other  in  “*7  ■ubmit  to  it. 

.  r  r  r  l  _  i  nmDnp  KTvrri.if 


stitutiona,  but  not  a  perfect  cure,  all  of  whom  have 
expressed  their  fullest  confidence  in  his  ^slem,  and 
the  highest  approbation  of  his  nutnner  of  impai  ling 
instruction. 

Mr.  K.  having'  been  many  years  extensively  en 


gaged  in  teaching  elocution,  has  been  enabled  *’''®** 

bis  system  (very  different  from  what  has  here- 1  '«ntally  destroyed,  and  1  hive  not  nai 


GEORGE  KENDALL.  |  liberty  btre 

Greenfield,  {Mate.)  December  l2fA,  1830.  NEW  YORK 

Dear  Sir— I  think  it  high  lime  for  me  to  fulfill  my  isi  n 
,>romi«i  of  writing  to  you.  1  bJpe  you  will  excu^  I  if;. 
me  for  not  sending  a  letter  before  tliiis  when  I  tell  Royal  Academy, 

you  that  I  aTote  one  somc^tinic  ago,  but  it  was  acci  ***° 


d  time  until  noa  | 


ofore  been  prmcticed)  upon  pure  philoeupbicjJ  prin-l^^  write  another.  Althoug'h  you  may  think  that  1|  l^aAT ENT  MUSIC  TYPE.— The  aubecri* 
iplea,  by  which  bia  pupiia  are  taught  to  compreoend  proffresaed  aa  rapidly  in  my  speech  aa  you  i  ber  having  invented  and  obtained  a  patent  for 

fhat  they  can  sp^ak  and  read  withont  impediment,  I confidently  assure  you  that  1  am  an  improvement  fti  MUSIC  TVPES,  and  having 
>ut  ho  tegfs  them  not  to  expect  for  a  moment  that  I  f'^dually  gaining,  so  that  within  the  year  prescribed,  learned  that  some  persons,  in  this  city  and  elsewhere, 
hey  are  to  be  merely  recipient*,  for  they  will  haveUil'  shall  be  entirely  cured  of  iny  inmedimcnt.  have  commenced  violating  his  patent,  hereby  ctu- 

i&or  for  what  they  acquire.  He  suppoeee  that  what  I .  Accept  from  me  my  gratitude  for  the  great  bless-  lions  all  perkms  against  "making,  rrmutrtieting. 


but  ho  begs  them  not  to  expect  for  a  moment  that 
they  are  to  bo  merely  recipient*,  for  they  will  have  Ui 
labor  for  what  they  acquire.  He  supposes  that  what 
it  has  taken  them  many  years  to  Ua^  cannot  be  un 
learned  in  a  few  hours,  or  a  few  days.  Pupils  will 
not  only  find  their  voices  much  improved,  both  in 
Strengto  and  quality  of  tone^  but  a-ill  be  taught  at 


the  same  time  what  is  esteemed  the  most  correct  Counfy,  New  York,  have  stammered  (or  stuttered)  GEO.  B.  LOTHIAN. 

and  beautiful  in  the  pronunciation  of  worda  There  from  infancy,  and  generally  so  bad  that  1  could  not  i  _ _ _ 

are  several  lads  in  the  collegiate  school  of  Messrs,  utter  three  words  in  succession  without  impediment;  p  o  &,A  AOATP 

Forrest  and  Wyckoff,  (where  Mr.  K.  is  engaged  1*  my  voice  was  very  weak  and  disagreeable  in  sound.  .vX'A.AVxAllii, 

hours  per  week;  he  alM  teaches  in  .Mra  Okill’s  se-  i  I  noW>  having  been  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  King  pORT’RAn’  AlVTl  MITVIAT’ITDK* 
minary  for  young  ladies,)  who  have  been  completely  for  thirty  days,  can  speak  and  read  without  the  least  AiiL/  111  1  lx  1 A  1  L-  Iv  Ei 

sieved  from  ^nor  impedhnents,  such  as  luping,  impediment,  and  my  voice  is  so  much  improved,  both  __  xxTmTirsci 

dtc.  Ac.  It  is  hoped  that  the  following  recommeuda-  in  strength  and  quality  of  tone,  that  it  has  been  no  EAl.^  JL  EKS, 

tioos,  certificates,  and  letters,  will  be  sufficient  to  in-  ticed  by  every  acquaintance  1  have  met. 

duce  those  suffering  from  impedimenta,  to  make  a  To  the  above  I  freely  and  adth  pleasure  certify,  NO.  152  BROADWAY, 

trial  of  .Mr.  K.’s  system ;  by  submitting  to  the  opera  hoping  it  may  be  the  means  of  inducing  others  to  L  .  «ar«4,.K«.  i_  m.  .  .x 

Uons  of  which,  hi  experiei^  warranU  him  in  «u  mideilakc  wili  Mr.  King,  feeling  confideut  that  they  Aoatx,  15. 

ring  them  that  they  may  have  their  impedimeuts  aii  be  relieved  from  all  unpediiucnts  of  speech  by  so  a  GENCY  FOR  PERIODIC  AI«8 —Wm 

eradi£ated\{  they  wi4/.  doing.  WILLI.4M  STORM.  A,  _ .  ..t  ‘  v 

7Vri»u.— The  price  of  tuHion  will  be  graduated  The  following  remarks  appealed  in  the  Evening!  i,  u  Kr*^**”***!-**!!*^*’ 

by  the  ability  of  the  pupil  to  nay.  Mr.  R.  ha.  al  Post  of  June  21 :  "1 T  P  f 

ready  devoted  several  handre<{hours  for  which  h<  Cure  for  Stammering.— An  advertisement  of  Mr.lp  ,**■'•  *^ 

has  received  no  other  remuneration  than  the  satisfac  King  will  be  found  in  to-day’s  paper,  in  which  he  lu:.  *'^/**!!*i*'*^j,*l**y!5***^’^ 

tion  of  hAviar  conferred  a  bencfii  on  his  fellow-  bein^  >roinwc8  to  effect  a  permanent  euro  for  stammering.  i  *s^  f*  which  u 

Rtcammendaiian. — “  We  ch^rfullj  recommend  Having  nearly  a  year  since  witnessed  the  success  ol  «  igiblc  situation  for  exhibiting  them. 

Mr.  King  to  the  public,  as  fully  competent  to  correct  this  gentleman  in  effocting  a  removal  of  this  uufor-  .  Every  exertion  shall  be  used  to  circulate,  as  exlen- 
Stammering  and  all  other  impediments  of  Speech,  lunate  habit  in  some  remarkable  instances,  we  rea-  sively  as  possible,  any  work  for  which  the  Agency  is 
liaving  witneoeed  the  eWeeta  oi  his  instruction.  WV  lily  griw  our  testimony  t4)  his  skill  and  to  the  excel-  undertaken;  and  those  Publishers  who  may  think 
have  known  Mr.  King  for  several  years  as  a  success-  lence  of  his  method.  Several  modes  of  cure  for|P''®P*''  appoint  the  advertiser  Agent  in  this  City 
ful  teacher  of  Elocution.  New  York,  May  31,  IMl.”  -stammering  have  already  been  practiced,  and  in  som<  ‘heir  respwjtive  Publications,  may  rely  on  punc- 
Tbe  original  of  tbs  above  is  in  the  possession  di  instances  with  success.  W'hatever  is  valuable  in  j  tualitv  and  dispatch,  and  on  the  proceeds  being  re- 
Mr.  King,  signed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  W’ainwright,  Wm  there,  Mr.  King  has  incorporated  witii  his  own  me  pjularly  remitted. 

Forrest,  and  Rev.  Wm.  Ware.  thod,  and  superadded  to  it  a  system  of  training  dc-  W.  Studart  has  been  appointed  Agent  for  the  most 

I  unite  in  tbs  foregoing  rocommendations.  rived  from  an  analysis  of  articulate  sounds  and  ol  popular  Periodicals,  published  in  Philadelphia,  Bos- 

J.  GRISCOM.  the  movements  of  the  ornns  by  which  they  are  pro-  ton.  New  York,  London,  &c.,  which  arc  for  examina- 
Tbis  is  to  certify,  that  I,  Wm.  Forb^  of  Shore  luccd.  By  means  of  this  the  pupil  is  at  length  ciia-  lion  at  the  above  place, 
ham,  Vermont,  have  been  affiicted  from  infancy  with  bl^  to  prod^  those  movements  at  will.  Mr.  F orbes,  Persons  wishing  to  subscribe  for  Periodicals,  from 
a  very  bad  impediment  in  my  speech ;  1  stammered  whose  certificate  is  to  be  loutid  m  the  advertisement,  ^ny  part  of  llie  ifuitcd  States,  will  find  this  A^ncy 
or  stuttered  so  bad  as  not  to  be  able  to  speak  at  all.  |  is  an  instance  of  a  very  bad  habit  of  stammerinc  conv^ient  bUh  for  viewing  the  works  rcqnlr^  and 
some  times,  for  several  minutes;  that  after  several  I  perfectly  cured.  So  liUic  were  hisorganqof  speech  for  leaving  their  orders. 

weeks  instruction  from  Mr.  King,  I  am  enabled  tn I  under  the  control  of  his  will  that  he  could  not  even  _ _ ; _ j  c _ c<,_  ; _  -wt.  _ »  . 


weeks  instruction  from  Mr.  King,  I  am  enabled 


speak  with  such  ease  and  freedooLthat  many  have  read  in  the  presence  of  a  stranger.  This  was  remc  wMch^will'b^cxwutcd 

tnought  1  never  had  stammeretLTTie  experience  I  died  so  entirely,  that  at  length  he  could  not  only  read,  _ _ _ upmte  . _ 

have  had  of  Mr.  King’s  method  of  teaching,  bar  hut  converse  without  diflBculty  or  hesitation.  It  wil.  ■'T  NTVP  RS  AT.  PPNMAN  Tho  ■■iW-ribor 
fully  convinced  me  that  he  will  be  able  to  effet  the  be  perceived  that  .Mr.  King  also  undertakes  to  remed}  Sj  ,  nf  VnrL 

euro  of  all  who  obey  his  instructions.  New  York,  other  ungraceful  habite  or  imp^iments  of  speech.  ^ 

July  1,1330.  WM.  FORBE.S.  'lb  f^eigner*  learning  B^li*h.-Mr.^.  hto  ‘h»‘}nadditron  to  teaching  a  complete  biiwnesshaiA 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Forb^  together  witl)  matured  r  system  by  which  the  pronunciation  o  various  bandsnowprar- 

the  remarks  preceding,  appeared  in  the  Constellation  Englisb  can  be  acquired  in  a  much  shAtcr  ‘‘m' 

Of  the  28th  of  August  lastT  than  would  be  neciisary  by  the  common  method  of  Ornamcr.- 

“  Cure  for  Stemmsrtng.— We  have  more  than  one  the  pupil  will  also  have  the  advantage  of  being  abk 
spoken  in  terms  of  apuroUtioa  of  tl.d  system,  efforts,  to  i.tteV  every  Enclish  sound  like  a  native.  |  ^  - 

SJ^SUCCSBS  of  Mr.  King  in  the  euro  of  summering.  Practical  Lecture*  on  Elocution.— Mr.  K.  will  teaci  |  u:  ^  variety  of  specinie.  .s, 

Tbs  following  letter  has  been  received  by  him  from  the  correct  pronunciation  of  every  style  of  EnglisI  I  ““  ““  V,?  .  ’  j  ,  .  .  . 

ooc  of  his  late  pupilA  whoso  cAse.  thouffb  \  vory  on*  fiompositioo;  improvement  in  the  strength  and  yua  |  Porceiaia,  Plain,  Visitinr,  aiki  Invitation  Caros, 

_ _ - _ I Ai t _ _ _ #--i  err  I*a..  -C  a^.^  U  /Km  «  ■  O/rillAn  in  IKa  ITKkRi  cmnmVAA  A  IrtI  AlliIlnk*T*l. 


Shereham,  August  17,  1830.  loonded  in  nature,)  embracing)  not  only  the  moyr  ties  written  with  gokf  and  silver,  in  the  roost  faniifal 
Mr.  King— Sir — 1  now  take  the  opportunity  of  inenl  of  the  orms,  but  also  of  the  j^ef,  which  will  en  Ayle,  by  G.  £L\,  174  Broadway, 

writing  a  ww  lines  to  you,  according  to  promise  tble  lodics  or  gentlemen  to  walk  slow  or  with  a 

You  must  excuse  me  for  not  writing  before,  as  I  wa^  firm,  graceful  step,  free  from  all  ajfeetation.  JOHN  NEAL  £, 

taken  sick  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  was  confined  Claasos  will  be  taught  gesture  only,  when  required. 

fortwo  weeks;  I  am  now  in  tolerable  good  health.  The  “Philosophy  of  the  Human  Voice,”  by  Dr.  EJNGRAV  ER  AND  PRINTER^ 

As  for  my  speccA  1  think  I  have  made  great  improve  James  Rush,  will  b^  illustra^.  ...  xr  iai  RonAneusv 

nient,  lhave  no  fear  of  a  relap»c,  I  feel  fully  con  Attendance  will  bk  given  in  scmsnsrics  or  prttatt  “>t  on-UAUWAY, 

vinced  that  your  system  is  the  right  one.  My  friends  families,  and  to  individuals  or  classes  at  the  luatitu  SBAR  OF  o.  LONo’s  BOOKSTORB. 

had  no  faith  in  my  getting  relief,  till  iny  return  from  tion.  - _  _  ,  t»i»  i  iXTriiTlaTy'* 

your  iuatitution.  A  neignbor,  who  hsa  worked  with  A<  home  every  dety  at  half  past  2,  P.  M.  JrlvljY  lllivY. 

ahould  not'^baro*^’ir^e^eve^W*sUm^r*!  lAAUSIC  COPYING. — Mu.  S.  Davieb,  of  ^LEIGHT  &  ROBINSON,  having  provided 
often  think  of  what  TOO  wrote  to that  "then  xvA  the  Park  Theatre,  respectfully  oflfers  bis  sei-l  ^themselves  with  U  large  fount  Cf  Mi'RIO 
is  nothing  truly  valuable  which  can  be  purchased  vices  to  the  professors  and  ainateurs  of  tlie  city  o!|  pypn  /the  same  aa  used  in  the  Eiiterpeiad,) 
without  pains  and  labor.”  1  have  the  honor  to  U  New  York,  as  a  Copyist  of  Musio.  Music  transpose!  I  a-rai-ntn  nnv  nrdors  fnr  l^iaio.l 

your  moK  obodiaut  and  over  grateful  servant,  -vith  accuracy.  Oilers  left  at  the  office  of  the  Eu  |  ‘je  prepared  to  execute  any  orders  lor  Musical 

M'.NL  FORBES,  terpoiad  wiU  "be  promptly  attended  to.  P  Printing,  at  short  notice. 


MINIATURE  PORTRAIT  PAINTER, 

(itBXT  THOBBCRN'b  BRED  BTORB,) 

87  LIBERTY  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 

N.  B.  Drawing  taught  on  the  principles  of  the 


Accept  from  me  mj  gratitude  lor  the  ^reat  bless-  nons  all  porous  against  making,  ronstrtteting. 
ing  you  have  conferred  upon  irc.  vn  *  1 1  '  *‘**"?'  rending  to  others  to  be  uesd,'^  his  said  pa- 

UbUI’.lTt!,  KhiNUALL.  ,tont  improvement  in  Music  Types,  aithoutliispcr- 
Nev  York,  Pebruary  lM,  1&31.  |  mission,  as  he  is  determined  to  enforce  the  law  against 

1,  William  Storm,  of  Greensburgb,  West  Chestei  jail  who  shall  infriugo  his  patent. 

County,  New  York,  have  stammered  (or  stuttered)  GEO.  B.  LOTHIAN. 


m 


i  i 


SibV 

oT  eT. 


